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RESIDENT ROOSEVELT will ad- 

dress a joint session of the 78th Con- 

gress on January 7, the day after it 
convenes. 

Congressional leaders expect that in 
his speech the President will discuss not 
cad the course of the war, but the 

— of winning the peace. He may 

le Congress to reorganize its 

oe ing machinery so that it can 

deal more effectively with the Nation’s 
war and peace problems. 

What can be done to reorganize Con- 

methods so it can act speedily to 

ore war problems? Let us onteiiier Gh 

_ organization of Congress, and see how 
its law-making machinery works. 

Congress consists of two bodies, the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 
There are 96 Senators, two from each 
of the 48 States. The House contains 
485 members elected on the basis of 

tion. New York, the most popu- 
State, has 45 Representatives. 
Nevada has one. 


Government by Committees 


Every bill introduced in Congress 
(there are thousands each session) is 
referred to the proper committee for 
consideration before the House or Sen- 
ate votes on it. If each bill were consid- 
ered but five or ten minutes by the 
whole House or Senate, little real work 
could be accomplished. Committees 
weed out unimportant bills. 

Much of Congress’ law-making work 
is done through its committees, of which 
there are about 47 in the House and 32 
in the Senate. Committee chairmen, and 
the other leaders in Congress, have a 
powerful control over the law-making 
machinery, particularly in the House. 

The presiding officer of the House— 
the Speaker—is elected every two years 
by that body. He is really chosen by the 


and is sent to 
the Clerk's table 
where it is recorded 


1 A bill is intro- 
duced in the 
House or Senate. 





A NEW CONGRESS GOES TO WORK iF 


The next session of Congress may consider 
proposals to improve law-making machinery 
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Senator Bilbo of Mississippi filibus- 
tered against anti-poll tax bill in 
last Congress. Photo: stack of read- 
ing matter he used to kill time. 


majority party—the Democrats in this 


Congress. The Speaker’s power to con- 
trol debate on the floor of the House 
and “push” bills favored by his party 
makes him a powerful leader. 


House Leaders 


The “floor leaders” of the majority 
and minority parties in the House see 
that party orders are carried out. Dur- 
ing the 77th Congress, Sam Rayburn of 
Texas was Speaker; John McCormack 
of Massachusetts was majority leader; 
and Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of Massa- 
chusetts was minority (Republican) 
leader. These men are expected to hold 
their jobs during the 78th Congress. 

Committee chairmen win their posts 
by seniority—the number of years they 
have served in Congress. Each commit- 





in committee the 
either 


3 and is referred 
to the proper bill is 
killed, 


committee. 





jority and minority parties usually ap- 
portioned according to their membership 


in the House. 


Three House committees are espe- 


cially powerful: 

(1) The Rules Committee has a life 
and death power over the passage of 
bills in the House. When the Rules 
Committee refuses to give a bill “the 
right of way” on the floor of the House 
the bill usually dies in committee—un- 
less 218 members (a majority) sign a 
discharge petition to bring the bill up 
for debate. 

(2) The Ways and Means Committee 
prepares all revenue (tax) bills. 

(3) The Appropriations Committee 
controls the spending of tax money. 


Organization of Senate 


No leader in the Senate has as much 
power as the Speaker of the House. The 
Vice President, who is President of the 
Senate, can vote only in case of a tie, 
During the hotly contested sessions of 
the 77th Congress, Vice President Wal- 
lace set a record by voting five times to 
break tie votes in the Senate. 

The Senate majority and minority 
leaders are influential because they have 
party backing. During the 77th Con- 
gress, Alben Barkley of Kentucky and 
Charles L. McNary of Oregon were 
majority and minority leaders. They 
probably will keep these jobs during the 
78th Congress. 

Senate Committee chairmen and 
members are selected on the basis of 
seniority. The Chairman of the Com 
mittee on Foreign Relations (Tom Con 

nally of Texas) is important because his 
Committee studies all treaties with for 
eign nations. Treaties must be approved 
by a two-thirds vote in the Senate. The 
House has no voice in this matter. 
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7 or rewritten. 
up in committee, 


The House is supposed to have sole 

er to originate all tax bills. In prac- 
tice, these bills are whipped into final 
form by the Senate Finance Committee. 

The Senate also has the sole power 
to approve or rejéct officials appointed 
by the President. This power is in- 
creased by the custom of “Senatorial 
courtesy,” which means that the Senate 
will reject an appointment if the Sen- 
ator of the state concerned does not 
accept the President’s choice. 

Because of its freedom from the con- 
trols that limit debate in the crowded 
House, the smaller Senate is called “the 
greatest deliberative body in the world.” 
This freedom of debate is sometimes 
abused by small groups of Senators who 
“filibuster”—kill time—to prevent a vote 
on a bill they oppose. A Closure rule 
was adopted in 1917 to curb filibusters. 
It provides that upon a two-thirds vote 
of the members, debate on a given 
measure may be limited to one hour for 
each Senator. The Closure rule seldom 
is voted because Senators do not like to 
limit the freedom of debate. 


Streamlining Congress 


We now are ready to consider sev- 
eral proposals to reorganize Congress’ 
law-making machinery. 

(1) The committee system of law- 
making should be revised during the 
war emergency. Many observers don’t 
believe Congress can increase its au- 
thority over the war effort so long as it 
is ruled by 80 different committees, 
each going its own way independently 
of every other committee. 

Republicans favor the creation of a 
Joint Congressional Committee on the 
Conduct of the War. Some observers 

"say such a committee might hamper war 
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both Houses put it 
toa final vote. 
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or They recall that a committee 
of the same name did hamper President 
Lincoln during the War Between the 
States, 

Critics of the Joint Committee plan 
suggest that the Senate and House 
should each set up a Committee on 
National Defense, composed of mem- 
bers of their Committees on Military 
and Naval Affairs. These new Commit- 
tees could handle all Army and Navy 
bills and help unify Congress’ war 
program. 

(2) The system of selecting commit- 
tee chairmen by seniority should be 
changed. Critics object to giving a 
chairmanship to a man who merely hap- 
= to have outlived his colleagues and 

as been re-elected regularly. 


Ending Filibusters 


(3) A rule should be adopted to curb 
filibusters in the Senate without dras- 
tically limiting the Senate’s freedom of 
debate. During the closing days of the 
77th Congress, a group of Southern 
Senators filibustered successfully against 
the anti-poll tax bill. This measure 
would have abolished the payment of 
poll taxes as a federal voting require- 
ment in eight Southern states. 

An attempt to halt the poll tax fili- 
buster by adopting the Closure rule 
failed to win the necessary two-thirds 
vote. Senator Pepper (Democrat of 
Florida) then suggested that a bare ma- 
jority be sufficient to limit debate, and 
force a vote at the end of a ten-day 
period. 

Observers agreed that a filibuster was 
a dangerous abuse of freedom of de- 
bate. But they said that under the Pep- 
per plan bills might be rushed through 
] 5 if passed, it 1 6 If vetoed, the 

goes to the bill returns to 
President for his sig- Congress. Two-thirds 


nature or veto. vote is required to 
poss it. 























is debated and 
amended. 


12 Then it goes to 
the Senate. 
Congress before they were thoroughily 
discussed. 
Supporters of the Pepper 
replied that ten days wal P» be 
long enough to consider a bill which, in 
all probability, will have been before 
Congress for several months before the 
Closure rule would be adopted. , 
(5) The requirement that treaties 
must be approved by a two-thirds vote 
of the Senate should be changed by 
Constitutional amendment. Critics sug- 
gest that approval of all treaties be 
made possible by a majority in both 
Houses, They warn that failure to abol- 
ish the Senate’s two-thirds rule over 
treaties may give isolationists—who 
pose U. S. cooperation with other na- _ 
tions—a chance to block future efforts 


to prevent war. 
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Summary 


Many observers believe that Congress 
cannot assume greater authority over 
the war effort until Congressional law- 
making machinery is reorganized. Here 
are some of the proposals for reorgani- 
zation: 

(1) A Joint Congressional Committee 
on the Conduct of the War. Or, instead 
of a Joint Committee, the Senate and 
House should combine their Commit- 
tees on Military and Naval Affairs to 
study Army aad Navy bills. 

(2) Committee chairmen should be 
selected on merit rather than seniority. 

(3) A rule is needed to curb filibus- 
ters in the Senate without drasti 
limiting the Senate’s freedom of debate. 

(4) The requirement that treaties 
must be approved by a two-thirds vote 
of the Senate should be changed to 
permit approval by a majority in both 
Houses. 
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Beveridge plan maps a road 
fo economic security and 
freedom from want for all 


Parliament heard Sit William Bev- 

eridge’s report on social security, 
the Berlin radio took to the air. In their 
usual propaganda broadcast to the Eng 
lish tacks, the Nazis warned that the 
_ was no good; that it would never 

passed; that if it did become law, it 
wouldn't work. 

The frantic interest ot the Nazis was 
quite natural. Publication of the report 
had boosted British morale. It had 

ushed the war out of London headlines 
and shoved the published report into 
the ranks of best-selling books. Sir 
William’s 300,000-word revert was full 
of facts and figures. But in it the Brit 
ish hoped to find a guide toward eco 
nomic security for all. It would be, as 
Sir William said, “the first step for turn 
ing the Atlantic Charter from words 
into deeds.” 

Social security is not new to Great 
Britain. (See page 6 for histcrical back 

und.) For 45 years England has 
ee building up such a system. But the 
British system has its weaknesses 


GpPeiane atten sides ot Britain's 


Faults in Present Organization 


There are dozens of different organ 
izations, some go ernmental, some pri 
vate, all engaged in providing insur 
ance. Some people are not covered by 
any insurance scheme. Others are in 
sured against one kind of disaster but 
not another. Sometimes the payments 
are not large enough. In other cases 
they do not continue for a long enough 
period. The whole organization is un 
necessarily expensive and inefficient. 

The Government was aware of these 
faults and it decided to streamline the 
system. The “Inter-Departmental Com 
mittee on Social Insurance and Allied 
Services” was set up in June, 1941. Si 
William Beveridge was appointed chair 
man. 

Sir William rolled up his sleeves and 
went to work. (See page 17 for bio- 
graphical sketch of Beveridge.) He 
spent 17 months interviewing hundreds 
of individuals and organizations and 
studying facts and figures 

Basically, Sir William proposes that 
every Briton, without distinction of sex, 
class, age or income, be compelled to 
take out insurance which wil] protect 
him against every need. 

Maternity insurance for his mother 
would protect his birth. Funeral insur- 
ance would remove any worries about 
a decent burial. In between, he would 
be protected by children’s allowances 
payable tu his parents, and by insurance 
against unemployment, sickness or ac- 








cident during his working years. When 
he could work no longer he would re- 
ceive a retirement pension 

This is not a “something tcr nothing” 
scheme. Children’s allowances would 
be paid directly from the national treas- 
ury. But both employers and employes 
would contribute to most of the other 
benefits 

The whole organization would be 
run by a Ministry of Social] Security to 
be set up in the government 

One of the most important points in 
Sir William’s proposals is that they ap- 
ply to everyone. Duke and garbage col- 
lector alike would contribute to the 
common pool and draw from it accord 
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BRITAIN'S BLUEPRINT 


weeks; after that he gets $1.50 a week. 

Unemploymént insurance would be 
paid on the same basis as health insur. 
ance. Taking the children’s allowances 
into account, an unemployed married 
man with two children would receive, 
under the Beveridge plan, $11.20 (56 
shillings) a week as long as he was out 
of work. At present a man in those cir- 
cumstances gets $7.60 a week for 26 
weeks. After that time payments are 
stopped, cven if thé man is stil] unem- 
ployed. 

Retirement pensions: These would 
be at the same rate as health and un- 
employment benefits—about $8 a week 
for a man and wife without young chil- 





British Combine 


British fighters are also interested in post-war plans. Here a Tommy with 
army in Egypt reads Plans for a Better World, by Marshal Jan Smuts. 


ing to their need. They would not all 
get the same benefits. A storekeeper or 
farmer who ran his own business could 
not very well be insured against unem 
ployment. And different age groups 
would get different kinds of benefits. 
Here are some of the details about each 
kind of insurance provided 


Who, What, How Much 


Medical and hospital treatment would 
be free to everyone. 

Health insurance: A married man 
with two children would receive $11.20 
a week during an illness, in addition to 
free medical care. Under the present 
system he gets $3.60 a week for 13 





dren. (The present rate is $4.) In order 
to encourage people to work as long as 
possible, Sir William recommends in- 
creasing the pension for each year of 
work after 65 for a man, and after 60 
for a woman. 

Marriage grant: A woman who had 
been contributing to the fund would 
receive about $40 for expenses if she 
got married. 

Maternity grant: A mother would 
receive a lump sum of $16 at the birth 
of a child, plus $7.20 cents a week for 
13 weeks. After that she would 5 
children’s allowances ($1.50 a week for 
each child) unti) the child was 15. 

Workmen’s compensation: A mar- 
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TP FOR SOCIAL SECURITY 


ried man with two children who was 
injured at his work would collect $11.20 
a week for 13 weeks. If his disability 
lasted longer than that, he would get a 
pension at the same rate. 

Funeral Grant: A lump sum ranging 
from $24 for infants to $80 for adults 
would be paid to take care of burial ex- 


penses. 
How Contributions Are Made 


Everybody with a job or an in- 
come, would be expected to contribute. 
Different groups would pay different 
amounts, depending on the benefits they 
could expect. The payment would 


it to live decently without any other 
income. 

Under the American system, both 
contributions and benefits are based on 
the wages received by the insured per- 
son during his working period. No ac- 
count is taken of how much he may 
need to live. 

Sir William estimates that by the time 
his scheme is in full operation it will 
cost almost three and a half billion dol- 
lars a year. Funds would be derived 
from three sources: contributions of 
workers, contributions of employers, 
and payments from the national treas- 
ury, which would furnish a little more 
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amount to about 80 cents a week for 
a man, a little less for a woman or 
young person. If the person insured 
were working for someone else, his em- 
ployer also would pay about 65 cents a 
week. 

The figures we have given for both 
contributions and benefits are tentative. 
The actual amounts will depend on the 
cost ef living at the end of the war. 
The two important points are: (1) that 
the benefits would all be the same, 
whether for unemployment, sickness or 
old age; (2) that there would be a flat 
rate of benefit for a flat contribution. 
The rate of benefit would be high 


TOTAL FOR ALL GOVERNMENT EXPENSES 
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Chart shows percentage Britain formerly spent for social services. 


than half. At present the Government 
pays out slightly more than a billion 
dollars a year in insurance. The Bev- 
eridge plan would increase this by more 
than half a billion dollars. Sir William 
has no qualms about the ability of the 
British budget to carry this extra load. 


British Revolution 


As soon as the report was published, 
people began comparing it with the so- 
cial security systems of other countries. 
It was called “revolutionary” and “a 
long stride toward Moscow.” Sir Wil- 
liam pooh-poohed these charges. Though 
its provisions are more liberal than un- 
der the present system, there are only 









two completely new 
children’s allowances 
housewives. 

In a later interview Sir William stated 
that his scheme was thoroughly British. 
It was unlike anything the United 
States or Russia had developed. He 
pointed out that the United States, for 


. example, has no Federal insurance 


against illness, and only the employers 
contribute to unemployment insurance, 
which is run by individual states. 

As for Russia, “the social insurance 
scheme of the Soviet Union,” he said, 
“does not raise contributions from in- 
sured persons at all . . . Russian pay- 
ments like those in the United States 
are on the basis of past wages rather 
than on a flat scale. And “the Soviet 
Union has no unemployment scheme be- 
cause it has no unemployment.” 

The British people as a whole ap- 
prove of the plan and would like to 
see it made law. The Gallup poll has 
shown that. So has the comment of the 
newspapers which, almost without ex- 
ception, praised it. 

The London Times, which often 
speaks for the Government, said: “Sir 
William Beveridge and his collea 
have put the nation deeply in their 
debt, . . . for a masterly exposition of 
the ways and means whereby the fact 
and fear of involuntary poverty can be 
— abolished altogether.” As for 
the cost, the conservative Times says 
that it “is not of such an order as to 
intimidate any Chancellor of Excheq- 
uer who has faith in the future of 
Britain.” 

The Daily Herald, organ of the La- 
bor Party, welcomed the plan “most 
heartily.” So did the Communist 
Worker, although this paper critici 
Sir William for not odvessiii Com- 
munism in Britain, 


Probable Opponents of Plan 


Only the ultra-conservative Daily 
Sketch was cool, warning that we 
must be careful not to turn the Bev- 
— report into holy writ” and call- 
ing for “very careful examination before 
the plan or any part of it becomes law.” 

In spite of its warm reception by the 
public, it is expected that-when the 
Beveridge plan comes before Parlia- 
ment this month it will touch off one of 
the most heated debates since the war 
began. 

Some industrialists oppose it because 
of the cost. Others call it “cheap insur- 
ance against a red revolution.” The Brit- 
ish Medical Association will fight any 
form of socialized medicine. And there 
are at least 40 directors of insurance 
companies in Parliament who will 
up a bitter battle against it. It would 
warty * put them out of business. In 
ast, Sir William proposes that they be 
bought out by the Government. 






















































By Philip Dorf 


Author of Visualized History Series 


HE Beveridge Report on post-war 

social insurance for Britain was is- 

sued in the midst of a war for na- 
tional survival. This is a remarkable 
testimonial to the vigor of British de- 
mocracy. Britain’s leaders are deter- 
mined that victory in this people’s war 
shall bring economic and social better- 
ment for all the people. 

Social insurance laws are measures 
designed to protect workers against 
poverty due to (a) sickness, (b) acci- 
dent, (c) old age, and (d) lack of em- 
ployment. The need for such legislation 

w out of the Industrial Revolution. 

development of the factory system 
made most workers dependent upon 
wages. Unemployment, for whatever 
reason, meant destitution. The unem- 
loyed worker became a burden on his 
ieity, or an object of charity. 

Thoughtful persons believed that 
such a condition ought to be remedied. 
Was it just, they asked, that a worker 
should be left to shift for himself the 
moment misfortune struck? Was it civi- 
lized to discard the aged worker like 
an old shoe? These humanitarians felt 
that the burden of caring for the unem- 
ployed ought to be shared by the whole 
nation. They argued that the aged 
worker, after a life-time of productive 
labor, was entitled to a pension rather 
than a place in the poor-house. 


Early Social Legislation 


The earliest laws to encourage volun- 
old-age insurance were enacted by 
Belgium, France and Italy. Those laws 
had little effect. Workers’ wages pro- 
vided for subsistence in the present. 
Few workers felt they could afford the 
of insurance against the future. 
Although England was the country in 
which the Industrial Revolution began, 
and although writers like Dickens and 
Ruskin denounced the evils of the in- 
dustrial system, it was Germany who 
became the pioneer in the field of social 
insurance. 
German industry had made rapid 
growth following unification of the 
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FREEDOM FROM WANT 


Black spots on map 
show unemployment 
in Britain before the 
war and distribution 
of insurance among 
unemployed workers. 


German states and the vic- 
tory over France in 1871. 
But the benefits of indus- 
try were not fairly distrib- 
uted. Low wages and low 
living standards led many 
workers to turn to social- 
ism. Bismarck, then chan- 
cellor of Germany, spon- 
sored a program of social 
insurance in order “to 
steal the thunder” of the 
socialists. 

Ignoring the ~ geige of many em- 
ployers, Bismarck put through three 
measures: (1) a sickness insurance law 
(1884) under which the worker con- 
tributed one-third of the premium and 
the employer two-thirds; (2) an acci- 
dent insurance law (1885) with the 
employer bearing the cost of the pre- 
mium; and (3) an old age insurance 
law (1889) with worker, employer and 
the state contributing to the pensions. 

After Bismarck’s retirement, the 
liberals and moderate Socialists wid- 
ened the field of social insurance. How- 
ever, there was no unemployment in- 
surance in Germany until 1927. 

The earliest form of unemployment 
insurance was started by the city of 
Ghent, in 1901, and was soon adopted 
by other Belgian towns. The Ghent 
» & granted public funds to. trade 
unions giving “out of work” pay to un- 
employed members. The first system of 
unemployment insurance, apart from a 
subsidy, was established by Britain 
in 1912. 





Social Insurance in Britain 


Great Britain had been slow to en- 
act social insurance measures, partly 
because of the policy of laissez-faire* 
and, partly, because of the dominance 
ot the capitalist class in the govern- 
ment. An employers’ liability, or acci- 
dent insurance law was adopted in 1897 
and liberalized in 1906. Soon after- 
wards the Asquith-Lloyd George cab- 
inet made war upon poverty by means 
of a program of social legislation. 

In 1908, an old-age pensions law 


*The idea that the government should in- 
terfere as little as possible with industry 
and trade. 


British Combine 


granted small weekly payments to citi- 
zens over 70 whose annual income was 
less than $150.00. This first British old- 
age law followed the plan adopted by 
Denmark in 1891 under which the state 
bore the entire cost of the pension pay- 
ments. In Sweden the funds for old age 
pensions came from workers’ contribu- 
tions. 

In 1909, Lloyd George introduced 
his famous Budget. To meet the costs 
of a wider social insurance program, 
Lloyd George proposed higher income 
and estate taxes, and heavy levies on 
the unearned increase in land values. 

When the House of Lords rejected 
the Budget, Parliament was dissolved 
and new elections were held. Asquith 
and Lloyd George were sustained by 
the people and the House of Lords had 
to yield. To make sure that the Upper 
Chamber would not be able to block 
any further reforms proposed by the 
House of Commons, its wer was 
sharply curbed by the Lords’ Veto Bill 
of 1911. 


Health, Unemployment Insurance 


Parliament now passed the National 
Insurance Act of 1912 providing for 
health insurance and unemployment ‘in- 
surance. Prior to the passage of this law 
a good many workers had taken out 


sickness insurance with the so-called 4 
Government ~ 
retained the Friendly Societies to ad- 7 


Friendly Societies. The 
minister the benefits under the plan. 
The social insurance 


ifications, 
most of the 
Europe, for the British Dominions, 
the United States. 
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Courtesy New York Heraid Tribune 
Fighting rages in area between Tunis and Bizerte. Inset map: Tunisia in relation to surrounding regions. 


AIN objectives in-the battle for 


Tunisia are Bizerte, French naval cen 
base, and Tunis, the capital. From posi- unisia 4 egroun 
tions south and west of these o jec- 
tives, the Allies last week repulsed des- 

perate Nazi tank attacks while British separates Sicily and Italy from Africa. trap Rommel’s forces in a pincer, and 
) and American air support was being If the Nazis hold Bizerte, they can enable us to invade Europe. The 

_ built up. Whoever controls Bizerte has prevent Allied invasion of Italy, and French naval base at Bizerte could ac 
| & strategic hold on the Mediterranean’s another drive through Libya to commodate the combined fleets of both 
) waistline, the narrow channel that Egypt. Allied control of Bizerte would Britain and the United States. 


















































Air Fight for Africa 


’ Before Allied and Axis ground forces 
‘could go into action, control of the air 
over a had to be decided. The land 
armies had been stalled since late No- 
vember while Lightnings and Spitfires 
battled it out over their heads with 
Messerschmitts and Focke-Wulfs. 

Axis air fields were much nearer the 
scene of action than were Allied 
bases. This gave the Germans an ad- 
vantage. The Allies have been cig 
up emergency advanced bases an 
rushing in more and more planes. They 
were slowly winning air superiority. 

Meanwhile, the British Eighth Army 
in Libya had driven the Germans back 
from their defensive position at El 


— and was pushing toward Tri- 
Htalian Targets 


Winston Churchill promised Italy a 
“prolonged, scientific and shattering air 
attack.” The Italians were getting what 
they were promised. While winter 
weather made heavy bomber raids on 
Germany difficult, British and United 
States flyers turned their attention to 
the other end of the Axis. First the 
get industrial cities of northern Italy, 

ilan, Turin and Genoa, were pounded. 
About 30 per cent of Italy’s war indus- 
try was badly damaged. 

Then the raiders turned to southern 
Italy. Liberator bombers of the U.S. 
Army Ninth Air Force pounded the 
port of Naples, in the first American at- 
tack on the Italian mainland. 
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New Guinea Cleanup 


There has been little land fighting in 
the Solomons lately. Most of the action 
has been in the air. American planes 
were hammering away at a new Japan- 
ese air field on New Georgia Island. The 
new Japanese field is a base from which 
Guadalcanal might be attacked. It was 
built to take the place of the field which 
the Marines captured on Guadalcanal. 

There has been bitter fighting on 
New Guinea, the other Japanese out- 
post in the South Pacific. While Ameri- 
can bombers broke up attempts to land 
Japanese reinforcements, United States 
and Australian land troops were slowly 
but steadily mopping up Japanese posi- 
tions on the northern rim of the island. 
Allied tactics were to divide the Japan- 
ese into little isolated pockets, cut them 
off from supplies pa reinforcements, 
then reduce these concentrations one by 
one. 

The Japanese had established a beach 
head about 15 miles long which in- 
cluded the tiny villages of Gona, Buna 
and Buna Mission. Gona and Buna had 
already been captured, and the Yanks 
and Aussies were closing in on Buna 
Mission. When this area is cleaned up, 
the Allies will probably move against 
the stronger Japanese base at Salamaua, 
140 miles up the coast from Buna. 
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Axis Still Retreats 


Marshal Rommel’s battered desert troops were 
retreating deeper into Libya from El] Agheila, 
pursued by British fighter-bombers, tanks, and motorized infantry. 





Darlan Reveals Stand 


French cooperation in North Africa 
has been a big factor in Allied suc- 
cesses. That fact, in the opinion of our 
Government, justified the deal we made 
with Admiral Darlan. It saved thousands 


of American lives. It brought French ~ 


West Africa, arfl the French warships 
in Dakar, over to the Allied side. 

Even those who defend our dealings 
with the former man of Vichy wondered 
whether Darlan would use American 
and British friendship to entrench him- 
self in power in France after the war. 

Darlan has replied to those criticisms. 
“I seek no . . . support for my personal 
ambitions,” he said. “My sole purpose is 
to save French Africa, help free France, 
and then retire to private life with the 
hope that future leaders of France may 
be selected by the French people them- 
selves and by on one else.’ 


Hitler Swaps Horses 


When a commander in chief begins 
to shuffle his generals around it may be 
a sign that his armies are in trouble. 
That may have been one reason for the 


removal of Col. Gen. Franz Halder, for 


four years Chief of the German Gen- 
eral Staff. Hitler was known to be furi- 
ous at Halder’s failure to take Stalin- 
grad. There may be another reason. 
Halder was a brilliant soldier, but he 
was not interested in politics. His suc- 
cessor, 47-year-old Gen. Kurt Zeitzler, 
was also an able soldier. But he was a 
great friend of Gestapo Chief Himmler 
and was a Nazi yes-man. Several other 
Nazis had recently been appointed to 


high military and civilian posts. Ob- ia 
servers think Hitler may be preparing © 


for possible trouble at home. Even if hig 
armies were defeated, key posts would 


be filled with men whom he could trust. @ 


Burma Drive Opens 


Genera: Wavell’s British-Indian army 7 


began an invasion of Burma. Moving 


slowly through swamp and jungle coun- ¥ 
try, the troops advanced southward to- iy 


ward Akyab, on the Bay of Bengal. The 
invasion was timed to relieve the pres- 
sure of a Japanes> thrust into Yunnan 
province in south China. Burma’s re- 
conquest would open the Burma Road, 


and enable the Allies to build up bases 3 
in China from which Japan could be % 


bombed. 
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Manpower Dictator 


President Roosevelt has acted to un- 
scramble the manpower mix-up by 
making Paul V. McNutt manpower dic- 
tator. McNutt’s authority will be enor- 
mous. Subject only to the President's 
approval, he can remove any man (or 
woman) from his job in civilian indus- 
try and order him to work in a war in- 
dustry. The President has also ordered 
that hereafter all war labor be recruited 
and hired through the United States 
Employment Service. 

The manpower dictator has been put 
in charge of Selective Service, too, so 
that he can control the flow of men into 
the armed forces as well as into indus- 
try. Voluntary enlistments in the Army 
and Navy will be stopped to prevent 
the loss of essential workers from war 
plants. The drafting of men 38 and 
older has been suspended. 


Food Czar Appointed 


The food supply is almost as critical 
a wartime problem as manpower. Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Claude R. Wick- 
ard has been chosen by the President to 
tackle this job. As National Food Ad- 
ministrator, Wickard will have full 


power over production, processing and 
distribution of food, including ration- 
ing. He will determine “military, other 
governmental, civilian and foreign re- 
quirements for food,” and will re- 
sponsible for seeing that they are filled. 





| Nearly 40 years of work in Congress 
‘@ ended for Senator Norris with de- 
® feat in last election. His final act was 
- to remove name from office door. 





77th Congress Ends 


No Congress has had as big a job as 
the 77th, which ended with the old 
year. Nor has any Congress ever served 
as long. Its first session began on Jan- 
uary 3, 1941, and it took only a two- 
day weekend between its first and sec- 
ond sessions. This added up to a rec- 
ord total of more than 700 days. 

The 77th Congress served during the 
last months of our tottering neutrality. 
It declared war on the Axis, and it built 
the legislative framework for our war 
effort. It appropriated more money 
than any other Congress before it (a 
grand total of $207,926,365,314.09). 
dy the largest revenue act on rec- 
ord, increasing taxes $9 billion a year. 

It was a much criticized Congress. 
Some people charged that it was just a 
rubber stamp for the Administration. 
Others thought it was obstructing the 
President’s war efforts. On the whole it 
cooperated closely with the President 
on war measures. On only two impor- 
tant issues did it balk. It refused to 
pass anti-inflation legislation without 
giving special protection to farm prices. 
And it failed to accept several tax 
recommendations by the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Republicans and Democrats are more 
evenly divided in the new legislature. 
The President’s recommendations may 
not have such smooth sailing as in the 
77th Congress, with its high New Deal 
majority. 


Henderson Quits 


As McNutt and Wickard moved ‘u 
into important new jobs in the war ef- 
fort, another big man in Washington 
moved out. This was Price Administra- 
tor Leon Henderson, who resigned be- 
cause of ill health. It was true that 
Henderson was ill, but that was not the 
whole story. 

Many Congressmen have been an- 
noyed by what they called “Henderson 
arrogance and blustering.” Some sec- 
tions of the public have been dissatis- 
fied with the way Henderson’s policies 
worked out. The Congressmen got 
back at him the only way they could. 
They refused to vote large enough ap- 
propriations for the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. These difficulties between 
Henderson and Congress were delaying 
the price-control program. Somebody 
hac to go. 














Montgomery Ward 


Twice the big mail-order house of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. has resisted 
orders from the War Labor Board to 
include maintenance of membership (a 
form of closed shop) in its new con- 
tract with the CIO’s Warehouse and 
Retail Employes’ Union. The company 
held that the WLB had no legal or con- 
stitutional right to give such an order, 
that it had been set up to deal only 
with wage questions. The first time, 
the company gave in when President 
Roosevelt, as commander in chief in 
time of war, backed up the WLB. But 
it added a paragraph to the contract 
stating that it was being signed “under _ 
duress.” The union objected. The Pres- 
ident stepped in and ordered the com- 
pany to sign without the qualification. 


Liberal Education Out 


The old-style liberal college educa- 
tion is out for the duration. From 200 
to 800 colleges and universities are 


going to be taken over by the Army and + 


Navy. Their facilities will be used to 
train men in the armed forces for spe- 
cialized technical jobs. 


Records of 77th Congress, filling 32 
volumes, are examined by Senate 


minori leader Charles McNary 
(left) i majority leader Barkley. 



































Washington turns with interest to 

examine what the new Congress, 
elected in November and convening on 
_ January 6, plans to do. , 

The new —— will prove to be 

a very different kind of, Congress from 

we have had in the past ten years. 

As the November election results are 

ny it becomes clear that a Re- 

groundswell has begun, and 

is moving steadily toward the presi- 
dential election of 1944. 

It_is a truism ‘of American politics 
that the voters do not vote for candi- 
dates or issues as much as they vote 
against them. Aften ten years of fairly 
sweeping New Deal control of Wash- 
ington, the voters are getting restless. 
They seem to want a change. If previ- 
ous overturns of the party in power 
offer any clue, we are in for another 
swin of the pendulum in 1944. It hap- 

this way in 1932, in 1920 and 

1912. 


Conservative Coalition 


We shall probably see a conservative 
coalition controlling the House on 
major issues during this session and, 

lesser stren 4 dominating the 
Senate. As the 78th Congress convenes, 
its membership is made up as follows: 
In the House, the Democrats hold 222 
seats, the Republicans 208, Farmer 
Labor 1, Progressives 2, American La- 
bor 1. There is one vacant seat. 

In the Senate the Democrats have 
67, the Republicans 38, and there is 
one Progressive. 

The way the coalition will gain con- 
trol will be by the Republicans uniting 
with those Southern Democrats who on 
most issues represent viewpoints more 
akin to those of the Republicans than 
to those of the New Dealers. It is a 
pgm of our national legislature 

at a Virginia Democrat and a Ver- 


& 0 THE threshold of a new year, 
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By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


mont Republican have a great deal in 
common in their general approach to 
economic issues. 

This is modified whenever a strictly 
local situation arises, but by and large 
it will work out that way in the new 
Congress. Senator Byrd of Virginia, 
who heads the economy group on Capi- 
tol Hill, is not very different, in his ap- 
ey to spending policies, from the 
ate President Calvin Coolidge, a New 
England Yankee. 

The coalition is not influenced so 
much by events here in Washington. 
It really springs from a belief, right or 
wrong, of these Congressmen and Sen- 
ators, that the voters are moving toward 
the Right. In 1933 and the years that 
followed, it would have been political 
suicide for these same men to oppose 
some of the legislation which they will 
now try to repeal or restrict by amend- 
ments. 


Congress and Post-War Plans 


The war will dominate the scene, 
but already Washington is thinking in 
terms of the post-war period. The major 
question, therefore, to be 








posed before this.Congress 
and before the American 
people, will be what role 
America is to play in the 








peace. 

Isoldtionism as a label 
is in bad odor. But the 
basic principle of a “re- 
turn to normalcy” is once 
more stirring. Are we will. 
ing aS a people to con- 
tinue and even increase 
our domestic sacrifices to 
help a bruised and 
stricken world? Or, are 
we going to Say that for 
the second time in twenty- 
five years we have poured 
out our blood and money 
to help win a war not of 














Thomas in The Detroit New« 


More Power for a Hard Pull 


our making and with the 
fruits of which we have 





CONGRESS SWINGS TO THE RIGHT | 


no selfish concern? In one form or an- 
other, this is the real issue that will 
take shape in this Congress. 

William P. Witherow, retiring pres- 
ident of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, said a few weeks ago: 
“I am not making guns or tanks to win 
a ‘people’s revolution.’ . . . I am not 
fighting for a quart of milk for every 
Hottentot, or for a TVA on the Dan- 
ube.” 

About the same time, Attorney Gen- 
eral Biddle, speaking for the Admin- 
istration, asked, “Is the sentiment of 
the public really moved by the vision 
of a better world or is it merely dis- 
turbed by anxiety about increased taxa- 
tion and the threat of unemployment 
after the war? Do the people of our 
land fight only to win the war and have 
it over—or to use the war for great 
and democratic ends?” 


Curbing the President’s- Powers 


In the closing days of the old Con- 
gress, there was clearly evident a trend 
in sentiment toward refusing to give 
President Roosevelt any more “blank 
checks” for unrestricted executive 
power. 

There is considerable feeling in Con- 
gress about the Administration’s alleged 
misuse of previously granted powers, 
notably in connection with the price 
and wage control bill. For instance, Mr. 
Roosevelt is criticized for what some 
call his “high-handed” procedure in 
placing a ceiling of $25,000 on net sala- 
ries, after Congress had twice refused 
to pass a law calling for such a curb. 

Determined attacks will be made on 
such New Deal agencies as the National 
Labor Relations Board and perhaps on 
the War Labor Board. Even if the 
Wagner National Labor Relations Act 
is not repealed, the trend is definitely in 


the direction of restricting the sweep- 4 


ing powers which, first in the depression 
and second in the war-production 


period, were given to the New Deal. | : 
Thus 1943 looks like the end of the | 


road for government by executive of 


der. Congress will scrutinize .every) 
measure requested by the Administra) 


tion with a suspicious eye. 
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Department of Justice has 
the job of enforcing laws 
of the Federal Government 


HE Department of Justice last week 
Jissoea a report on its activities for 

the past twelve months. Attorney 
General Francis Biddle, Jr., said the 
Government had been very successful 
in dealing with persons who were try- 
ing to block or slow down our war 
effort. 

During wartime there are attempts to 
— production (called sabotage) 
and to betray military secrets to the en- 
emy (espionage, or spying). These acts 
are Federal crimes. It is the job of the 
Department of Justice, which enforces 
Federal laws, to prevent such offenses, 
and to punish persons who commit 
them. 

Until now, the Attorney General said, 
almost no major act of sabotage has 
been successfully carried out. He credits 
thi8 to the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, an agency of the Department of 
Justice, and its chief, J. Edgar Hoover. 


Trapping Spies and Foreign Agents 


As to espionage, the FBI has long 
been at work. Even before Pearl Har- 
bor there were spies in the United 
States. One of them, Frederick Joubert 
Duquesne, was arrested along with 32 
Nazi confederates in June, 1941. These 
spies had made the mistake of trusting 
an FBI agent and allowing him to oper- 
ate their secret radio station. During 
the first year of the war, the Department 
of Justice has obtained conviction of 49 
persons accused of espionage. 

While the FBI works on detection 
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Attorney General Francis Biddle, Jr., 
(left) and J. Edgar Hoover, head 
of Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


and investigation, other divisions of the 
Department of Justice bring cases to 
trial, secure convictions, and exercise 
control. According to the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s report, the Department last year 
convicted at least eight persons of trea- 
son, which is the highest crime in the 
land. It also elamped down on foreign 
agents and stopped them from spread- 
ing their propaganda. It indicted dis- 
honest war contractors. It broke up 
monopolies which kept all manufac- 
turers from using vital war production 
methods. 

The prosecution of cases involving es- 
pionage and sabotage is the job of the 
Department’s criminal division, which 
prosecutes all crimes against the Gov- 
ernment. 

Each division in the Department has 
charge of certain kinds of cases. The 
anti-trust division breaks up monopolies, 
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conspiracies in restraint of trade, and 
agreements with foreign corporations 
which result in cutting down the ca- 
pacity of United States industry. Thur- 
man Arnold, assistant attorney general 
in charge of the anti-trust division, 
ckarged last spring that Standard Oil's 
1929 pact with Germany’s I.G. Farben 
Company has delayed production of 
synthetic rubber. 

Other divisions take care of taxes, 
claims, public lands and customs. Head- 


ing each division is an assistant attorney — 


general responsible to the Attorney Gen- 
eral himself. The Attorney General, as 
a member of the President’s Cabinet, is 


responsible, along with other Cabinet. S E. 


members, to the President. 

Before 1870, the Attorney General 
was a Cabinet member but not the 
head of a department. It was not until 
1918, under the pressure of wartime 
needs, that the legal offices of the vari- 


our Government agencies were gathered 


together into one department. 

Under the Attorney General is the 
Assistant to the Attorney General. He — 
bridges the gap between the Depart- — 
ment of Justice and Congress. In war- 
time he works with the Director of Se- 
lective Service. The Alien Enemy Con- 
trol Unit i; also under his direct super- 
vision. 

The Attorney General also controls 
the United States Attorneys and Mar- 
shals in all sections of the country. Also 
within the Department are the Solicitor 
General, who represents the Govern- 
ment before the Supreme Court, the 
Director of Federal Prisons, and other 
agencies such as parole and pardon, and 


immigration and naturalization. 
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A FIATION 


ROUGHOUT the nation 
| young patriots have cooperated 
with the Navy's program to 
build model airplanes. Last Febru- 
ary, the Navy set a quota of 500,000 
planes, needed for the instruction of 
gunners and spotters. This great 
number is almost completed. 
Because the plan was so success- 
ful, the Navy issued another call in 
November for 300,000 additional 
model airplanes. 
This is the way the plan, known as 
the Model Aircraft Project, operates: 
Instructions and plans for the mod- 
els are supplied to the schools by the 
Navy. Then Naval Certificates of 
Award are presented to pupils who 
build models. Any pupil whose model 
is approved by the local inspection 
committee becomes a Cadet Air- 
craftsman. As the pupil builds more 
~ and more planes he rises in rank. 
The ranks correspond to those of the 


Navy’s officers. 


A boy who builds 50 models is giv- 
en the title of Admiral Aircraftsman. 
Four boys in the United States 
have achieved this rank. 

Careful workmanship is demanded 
in every model. In order to be ac- 
cepted, each plane must pass a strict 
test. The models must be built to an 


“exact scale. Every inch stands for 


precisely six feet of a real plane. 
Gunners are trained to judge dis- 
tances and flying speeds from a study 
of models. A six-inch plane, for ex- 
a built to scale, will look like a 
plane flying a half mile away. 
Anti-aircraft gunners, air-raid war- 
dens, and plane spotters use the 
models to study plane silhouettes. 


HOW MODELS ARE MADE 


The most important planes to be 
modeled are U.S. Thunderbolts, 
Wildcats, and Tomahawks, British 
Spitfires, Japanese Zeros, and Ger- 
man Messerschmitts. All in all, there 
are 50 different models. 

The Navy wants solid block mod- 
els of these planes. The wood used 
is white pine, poplar, or bass. 

The plans are not difficult to 


follow. You receive the templates 


Models for Victory 


(plans) which are outlined on stiff 
cardboard. Cut out the fuselage plans 
and tack or paste them on the block 
of wood. Next cut roughly around 
the outlines with a jig or coping saw. 
Then trim your fuselage with a knife 
and sandpaper. You have already 
done the hardest part. 

You must next trace the wings, 
rudder, and empennage (tail parts) 
on a thin piece of wood. Cut the 
wood with a sharp knife or razor 
blade. Make the wheels and struts 
in a similar manner. Now assemble 
the parts with glue and you are 
ready for the paint job. 

You may either color the models 
like the actual planes, or paint them 
all black. The Navy prefers black 
models so that they can be studied 
in silhouette. 

As you become an expert in build- 
ing models, you will be learning the 
principles of aviation. Model planes 
follow the same principles as fighting 
planes, or transcontinental liners. 

The story is told of one boy who 
began to win prizes at the age of 12. 


s 


Soon he was winning national honors ~ 
as a champion flyer of motored model 7 
planes. He developed Breat patience © 
and accuracy in model construction. 
After graduation from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, he was em- 
ployed by a large factory, where his 
skill is used to perfect our fighting 
planes. And there are many other 
aircraft engineers who were “model 
engineers” in their youth. 

Girls, as well as vi. are finding 
that aviation is opening its doors to 
them. Because of the manpower 
shortage, young women are sought 
to build the models needed for scien- 
tific work. Possessing patience and 
skill, they have become proficient* 
craftsmen. 

FROM MODELS TO MEDALS 

From model planes to real planes! 
This is the step laiee taken by — 
young Americans. It was what Jac 
Evans, a Flying Tiger, meant when 
he wrote from Burma, “Tell the kids 
to get ready for the Air Forces. Let's 
get some action.” 

If you want to take part, see the 
director of the Model Aircraft Pro- 
ject in your school. If there is no 
project in your community, the prin- 
cipal or a teacher may form one by 
writing to the State Director, Model 
Aircraft Project, State Department of 
Education, at your state capital. 

(Next Week: Gliders) 


KNOW YOUR PLANES § 
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RAF’S HAWKER 
“HURRICANE” 
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“Hurricane Il is the most recent version cf 
this famous plane that broke up the German 
night attacks on Britain. Has been cailed 
the most powerfully-armed single-engined 


single-seat fighter in the world. Equipped with four British Oerlikon shell- . 
firing cannon, Rolls-Royce “Merlin” engine with two-speed supercharger. 
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Classroom Activities 


Freedom from Want—p. 6 


This article furnishes excellent his- 
torical background material which you 
will probably want to use in connection 
with our two-page article on the Bever- 
idge Report (pages 4 and 5). Be sure 
that your pupils recognize the impor- 
tance of some sort of plan for social se- 
curity in the midst of war. Also direct 
their attention to the fact that social 
security is not a new development but 
has proceeded since the days of the 
Industrial Revolution. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1, Explain how the Bev eridge Plan may 
be a part of the People’s Peace which 
many hope will follow the People’s War. 

2. Before the time of the Industrial 
Revolution, the dependence of the worker 
on wages was not an important factor. 
Explain why. 

8. Can you understand why the early 
laws for voluntary old-age insurance did 
not succeed? How has a similar situation 
been avoided in modern legislation? 

4, Why did Bismarck’s social legislation 
need widening and liberalizing? 

5. What is the difference between a 
subsidy or “dole” and an insurance system? 

6. Why was Great Britain slow to adopt 
social insurance measures? Why was the 
United States so long in getting social legis- 
lation? 

7. What effect did World War I have 
in speeding up the processes whereby so- 
cial legislation came into demand? Is it 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(January 11-16 Issue) 


Italy: Soft Spot of the Axis (Internal 
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likely that the same thing will happen 
after this war? Why, or why not? 

8. From the facts given in this article, 
what nations do you think have done most 
in the way of social insurance? What na- 
tions do you feel are most in need of fur- 
ther legislation on the question? 


For Further Investigation: 


Look in any good History of English 
Literature for a list of some of the writ- 
ings of Dickens and Ruskin which dealt 
with the evils of the industrial system. 
Perhaps some of your students have 
read some of these works already. If 
so, have them prepare a short report to 
the class on the evils Dickens and Rus- 
kin were fighting. 

Make a brief report to the ,class on 
Bismarck’s life and political career. De- 
cide if you can whether the evidence 
points to humanitarian or political 
motives behind his social insurance 
schemes. 

It is sometimes said that Beveridge’s 
plan rounds out the work begun by 
Lloyd George. Find out what sort of 
government Lloyd George and Asquith 
stood for. 


Builders of America—p. 13 


Have the class read the picture biog- 
raphy of James Monroe. Then raise 
these questions for discussion: 

1. In colonial times, what European 
nations had _ established themselves in 
Latin America? 

2. During and after what great Euro- 
pean > ag did Latin-American nations 
establish their independence? 

3. Why did Britain want to keep Spain 
from recovering her Latin-American col- 
onies? 

4. Why did Secretary of State Adams 
urge us to act alone instead of joining with 
Britain to keep Spain out of Latin America? 


Topic for Further Investigation: 


How many independent nations are 
there in Latin America? How many col- 
onies belonging to European or other 
nations? Is the presence of such colonies 
a violation of the Doctrine? Consult any 
good American history textbook for in- 
formation and report your findings to 
the class, using a wall map of Latin 
America to demonstrate your points. 

Report on the topic, “The Monroe 
Doctrine in Action.” Consult C. R. 
Fish’s The Path of Empire; Latane’s 
History of American Foreign Policy; or 


T. H. Bailey’s A amma History of 
the American People. 

Contrast the present Good Neighbor 
Policy with the practice followed by 
President Theodore Roosevelt in his 
“Corollary” to the Monroe Doctrine. 
For guidance consult the above refer- 
ences and any American history text 
published within the past three or four 
years, 

For short biographies of James Mon- 
roe, see: Historic Americans, by E. S. 
Brooks, pp. 188-201; and J. Morgan’s 
Our Proulioats. For John Quincy Adams 
see these volumes and also J. T. Faris’s 
Makers of Our History, pp. 135-46; and 
Hero Tales from American History, by 
H. C, Lodge and T. Roosevelt, pp. 127- 
35. 


Blueprint for the Future—pp. 4, 5 


Before discussing this article, pupils 
should read “Freedom from Want” 
(page 6), and the information concern- 
ing social legislation in Uruguay from 
this week’s article on “Pan-Americana” 
(pages 14, 15). Then have them take 
the following opinions test: 

Place on your paper after the num- 
ber of each question an A if you agree, 
a D if you disagree. 

1. Beveridge’s social security program is 
too radical. 

2. Too much social security breeds idle- 
ness. 

3. Beveridge’s plan would insure free- 
dom from want. 


4. All people should have some kind of 
insurance. 
5. Social security programs are insurance 
for democracy. 
(Continued on next page) 





SEMESTER REVIEW TESTS 


Comprehensive review tests cov- 
ering the contents of all first semes- 
ter issues of WORLD WEEK will 
appear in the student editions of 
the January 18-24 issue. Teachers 
desiring to use these tests for ex- 
amination purposes should take 
care that their copies of the Janu- 
ary 18 issue should not be distrib- 
uted until they are ready to give 
the test, as the pages cannot be 
removed from the magazine with- 
out injuring the other contents. An- 
swers to the tests will appear in the 
Teacher Edition of the same issue. 
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6. Costs of social security should be 


shared by the government and the people 
who share the benefits. 

7. A plan like Beveridge’s could never 
work in the U. S. 


8. We have enough social security in 
the United States. 

9. Beveridge’s plan helps Britons to 
understand for what they are fighting. 
10. Social security programs are too 


Use the answers to these questions as 
the basis for a broad discussion of the 
material in the articles. Here are some 
further questions for discussion: 

x Why are the British concerned with 

t-war domestic pee now? 

2. What kinds of security does this plan 


offer? 
8. In general, how does Beveridge pro- 
pose to finance his program? 


4. Do you regard such a broad program 
of social security as approaching commun- 
ism, or do you think that it is the result 
of the natural growth of economic and so- 
cial democracy? Explain. 

5. What social security program have 
we in the United States? Will this require 
alteration in post-war years? 


The New Congress Goes to Work— 
pp. 2,3 


Why are the American people ap- 
parently dissatisfied with Congress? 
Raise this general question and list 
class responses on board before the pu- 

ils read the article under the above 

heading Then have the class list the 

ints made in the article concerning 
this dissatisfaction. Compare this list 
with the list on the board. Then ask 
these questions for discussion: 

1. Is the committee system democratic, 
efficient? 

2. What changes can you suggest to as- 
sure ready functioning of these committees 
and yet to preserve the essentials of de- 
mocracy in their operation? 

8. Is the practice of filibustering dem- 
ocratic, justifable? 

4. Should there be some means of limit- 
ing Congressional debate, such as the Clo- 
sure rule, that would apply automatically? 
Explain. 

5. Would you change the seniority rule 
concerning committee membership? Why 
or why not? 


Tupics for Further Investigation: 
Consult any advanced American his- 
tory textbook and compare the “Gag” 


Resolution and the Closure rule. See 
the following for reference: 
Keohane, R. E., Keohane, M. P., and 


McGoldrick, J. D.: Government in Action, 
pp. 241-52. 

Knapp, G. L.: Uncle Sam’s Government 
at Washington, Chapter 10 

Magruder, F. A.: American Government, 
Chapter 9. 

McFee, I. N.: How Our Government Is 
Run, pp. 46-64. 

Haskin, F. i= American Government To- 
day, Chapters 24, 25 
Report to the class on the recent fili- 








busters concerning the anti-poll tax bill 
and the silver question. See Time, 
United States News, and similar weekly 
magazines for November and early De- 
cember for information. 


Inside Washington—p. 10 


This article should be considered in 
relation to the article about our new 
Congress (pages 2, 3). What implica- 
tions are there in the article concerning 
streamlining Congress that apply to the 
conservative wing in the new Congress? 
After class has read both articles, raise 
these questions: 

1. Will a conservative Congress be apt 
to change its organization in the interests 
of greater flexibility? 

2. Will an increased proportion of Re- 
publicans demand influential posts on the 
various committees? 

3. Will the new House be more likely 
to assert its constitutional prerogative over 
Federal government expenditures? 

4. What particular committees will loom 
large during the next two years? Why? 


Aviation—p. 12 

The material for this article was pre- 
pared by Willis C. Brown, supervisor 
of the construction of aircraft models 
in the Boston Public Schools and now 
consultant to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion on training programs. Even pupils 
who think they are not interested in 
model planes should read the article in 
this issue. Then raise these questions 
for discussion: 

1. Why has model building proved to 
be something more than an entertaining 
hobby? 

2. In what ways are model planes being 
used by the armed forces? 

3. Where have the Army and Navy ob- 
tained many of the model planes now in 
use? 

4. Why should girls be just as interested 
as boys in model plane construction? 

5. What advantages does a student of 
flying have in previous training building 
plane models? 

Topics for Further Investigation: 

One or more members of the class 
who have built model planes might ex- 
hibit their planes to the class, show 
what kind of plans, tools, and materials 
are needed, and demonstrate some of 
the techniques of construction. 


Pan-Americana—pp. 14, 15 


As soon as pupils have read the com- 
plete article, have them take the follow- 
ing test on the facts. (Read all possi- 
bilities listed a, b, and c; have pupils 
merely place on their papers the num- 
ber of the question and the letter desig- 
nating the correct answer. ) 

1. Uruguay’s president-elect is (a) 
Amezaga; (b) Baldomir; (c) Herrera. (A) 

2. Uruguay’s liberal party is the (a) 
Blanco: (b) Colorados; (c) Gaucho. (B) 

8. Politically, Uruguay in general is (a) 


liberal; (b) communistic; (e) con: 
tive. (A) 4 
4. Uruguay’s people are mostly (a) prow 


Nazi; (b) pro-United Nations; (c) indife! 


ferent. (B) 

5. Uruguay’s major occupation is (a) 
industrial; (b) agricultural; (c) mining, 
(B) 

6. A thriving Latin American motion 
picture industry is growing up in (a) Uru 
guay; (b) Mexico; (c) Argentina. (B) 

7. Many of fhe Latin American movie 
stars have been (a) bull-fighters; (b) 
stage actors; (c) politicians. (B) 

8. The tan-bark process of curing hides 
consists of treating the skins with a solu- 
tion made from (a) turpentine; (b) the 
bark of trees; (c) carbolic acid. (B) 

9. The red quebracho is found chiefly 
in Argentina and (a) Uruguay; (b) Ecua- 
dor; (c) Paraguay. (C) ; 

Score the papers by counting each 
right answer 10 points. Pupils who 
score less than 70 are not reading care- 
fully or are failing to assimilate what 
they read. When the test has been 
scored, let the pupils discuss the correct 
answers if this seems necessary. Then 
raise these questions for discussion: 

1. Of what value can the South Ameri- 
can nations, with their small armies and 
limited facilities, be of us in the war effort? 

2. What can be done to encourage in 
South America the spirit of democracy that 
has been shown by such nations as Uru- 
guay? 

3. Do you think that the growth of a 
Mexican film industry will be a good thing 
or a bad thing for relations between the 
U. S. and Mexico? Why? 


Uncle Sam’s Police Force—p. 11 


This is the first article in a new series 
in World Week, “Civics at Work.” As 
the title indicates, the articles in this 
series will show various aspects of the 
governments of city, state, and nation, 
and the part they are playing in life im 
these times. Through the series, pupils 
should be able to see the practical ap- 
plication of those governmental princi 
ples which often appear to be merely 
ideas rather than actual practices. 

This article, on the Department of 
Justice, is particularly timely becaust 
of the part the Department is playing 
in the war. When pupils have read the 
article and studied the organization of 
the Department and its place in the n& 
tional governmental picture, let them 
discuss this question: Do you feel thal 


a strict segregation of the jurisdictiong 


of each division is a good or a b 


thing? Why? 


— 





Key to Victory Quiz—p. 16 
1. 1-b; 2-a; 3-b; 4-c; 5-c; 6-a; 7-b; 84% 


9-c; 10-c 
2. c, a, e, b, d. 
3. 1-h, 2-e; 3-a; 4-j; 5-b. 
4. 1-F; 2-T; 3-T; 4-T; 5-F; 6-T; 7-% 
8-T; 9-F; 10-F. s 
5. 1-F; 2-O; 3-F; 4-O; 5-F; 6-F; 7% 
8-O; 9-F; 10-F a 
6. 7. 16. 6. 5, 9: 8-2, 44,4. 
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ary 4-9, 1943 


National Councils 


The shadow of war hung over both 
the arrangements and the programs of 
the annual meetings of the National 
Council of Teachers of English and 
the National Council for Social Studies, 
traditionally held during the Thanks- 
giving Holidays. 

The full convention of the English 
Council, originally scheduled for At- 
lantic City, had been called off owing 
to wartime tr: ansportation and hotel dif- 
ficulties. Instead a special meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the Council 
was held in Chicago to transact essen- 
tial business. 

Dr. Max J. Herzberg, Principal of 
Weequahic High School, Newark, New 
Jersey, was elected President of the 
Council for 1943. Other officers chosen 
were Miss Angela Broening, Ist Vice- 
President; Lennox Grey, 2nd Vice 
President; and W. W. Hatfield, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

Reflecting the role of English teach- 


ers in wartime, the Board adopted reso- 
lutions reading in part as follows: 
“English has been performing and must 
continue to perform an indispensable serv- 
ice in interpreting the aims, purposes, and 


progress of the war, in assisting through 
speech activ ‘ties in all civilian war work, 
and in building morale (as important as 
military drill) through reading and dis- 
cussion.” 

“Let us make clear to our students that 
this is a war of the common man against 
intolerable tyranny and inhumanity; that 
its purpose is to establish a world of peace, 


order, and freedom, the bases of which 
are our concern both now and in the 
future.” 


The convention of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies was held in 
New York as scheduled under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Roy A. Price of Syracuse 
University. Attendance from outside the 
Metropolitan area’ was naturally re- 








SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


stricted. But some 900 members regis- 
tered during the meetings. 

Attention was centered on the pre- 
sentation of the report of the commis- 
sion on wartime policy framed by a 
committee of 100 Social Studies leaders 
with Dr. Howard E. Wilson of Harvard 
University as chairman. Reprints of this 
report may be obtained from the Na- 
tional Council headquarters in Washing- 
ton. Ten Round Table sessions were 
held to consider various phases of the 
report and their implications. 

Numerous seminars were also held 
discussing such timely problems as 
Critical Thinking (the subject of the 
thirteenth annual year book of the 
Council, edited by Dr. Howard R. An- 
derson); social education for the air 
age; global geography: wartime con- 
sumer and labor problems; the role of 
the Negro; the study of American his- 
tory. The speaker at the annual ban- 
quet was Dr. Henry Johnson of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: President, Allen Y. 
King, Director of Social Studies, Pub- 
lic Schools, Cleveland, Ohio; Ist Vice- 
President, I. James Quillen; 2d Vice- 
President, Mary G. Kelty; Editor, Social 
Education, Erling M. Hunt; Executive 
Secretary, Wilbur F. Murra. 
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Did you send for your free en- 
largement of the AIR MAP which 
appeared in connection with the 
Air Geography article in the De- 


cember 14th issue? The enlarge- 
ment is 17%” x 24”, printed on 
heavy, glossy paper. Send a post- 
card request to William R. Rus- 
sell, Scholastic Publications, 220 
E. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y 
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JAMES MONROE (1758-1831) 


ilis Doctrine Has Become the Foundation of Our "Good Neighbor" Policy 
AMES. MONROE was. the 


AL MONROE'S ADMINISTRATION WAS 
KNOWN AS THE *ERA OF GOOD FEEL~ 
ING,” AND. HE WAS RE- ELECTED 
ALMOST UNANIMOUSLY IN 1820 WIN: |> 
NING ALL BUT ONE ELECTORAL vore. 


ica, and warned Europe’s rulers 


fourth Virginian out of the 
first five Presidents of the U. S. 
Before his election in 1817, 
Monroe served in the Army, 
‘was a Congressman, U. S. Sen- 
ator, diplomat in Europe, and 
Secretary of State and War 
under President Madison. 
The Monroe Doctrine upheld 
the independence of Spain’s 
former colonies in South Amer- 


to keep hands off the New 
World. 

For 100 years the U. S. alone 
enforced the Doctrine. Some- 
times proud South American 
nations objected.. Since 1928 
we have changed the Doctrine 
from a one-sided affair to an 
agreement by which all New 
World republics pledge to de- 
fend one another. 


m IN 1822, THE RULERS OF EUROPE, WHO FEARED 

THE RISE OF GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE, PLANNED 
TO HELP THE “KING OF SPAIN RECONQUER HIS REBEL- 
LIOUS COLONIES IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
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=e DISTURBED 
BY THE THREATS AGAINST THE 
SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS, AND 
BY RUSSIA'S EFFORTS TO START SETTLE-. 
MENTS ON THE PACIFIC COAST, PRESIDENT 
MONROE CONSULTED SECRETARY OF STATE 
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% © Liberal Forces Sweep 
Uruguayan Election 


the battles in this war are not 
being fought with guns. There are 
ical warfronts as well as military. 
recent presidential election in Uru- 
puay was a battle on the political war- 
t. It ended in victory for democracy 
and the United Nations. President-elect 
Juan José Amezaga and Vice President- 
elect Alberto Guani are two of South 
America’s outstanding democratic lead- 
on. 

There were about ten candidates for 
the Presidency. Only two were impor- 
tant. Amezaga was one; the other was 
Luis Alberto de Herrera. Amezaga won 
by a vote of more than two to one. 


©  FAcTs BEHIND THE STORY 


Amezaga was the candidate of the 
Colorado (Red) party, to which Presi- 
dent Alfredo Baldomir also belongs. 
This is Uruguay’s liberal party. It sup- 
ports democracy at home and all-out co- 

tion with the United States and 
United Nations in foreign affairs. 

Herrera is leader of the Blanco 
(White) or conservative party. He is 
violently opposed to cooperation with 
the United States and is sympathetic 
to the Axis. He visited Europe sev- 
eral years ago and was received cor- 


dially by Hitler and Mussolini. 
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Published every-other-week 


The liberal Colorados won not only 
the Presidency. They also elected a 
large majority of the members of Uru- 
guay’s Congress as well as local offi- 
cials, The constitutional reforms which 
they were pushing carried the country. 


Uruguay’s Curious Constitution 


The purpose of these reforms was 
to make it possible for the democratic 
Uruguayans, who are in a great ma- 
jority, to control their own government. 
This was impossible under the curious 
constitution which had been set up in 
sa | in 1933 as the result of a 
political compromise. Although the 
Blancos usually cast only about one- 
sixth of the total vote, this constitution 
provided that they should receive au- 
tomatically half the seats in the Senate 
and three places in the President’s Cab- 
inet. This illogical arrangement made 
it possible for the Blancos to block 
every move President Baldomir made 
to cooperate with the United States. 


Scrappy Little Uruguay 


Last February the situation became 
so bad that Baldomir ousted the Con- 
gress and governed for eight months 
through a State Council which he ap- 
pointed himself. He also postponed the 
national election, which was scheduled 
for March. Although this was a dicta- 
torial act, it was done for a democratic 
purpose. Under the old system the will 
of the people was being thwarted. 

Uruguay is one of the tiniest of the 
Latin American republics. It is only a 
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little larger than the state of Missouri, 
It covers 72,000 square miles and has” 
2,200,000 inhabitants. The little coun-" 
try is strategically important because it 
controls the entrance to the Plata 
River, one of the gateways to South 
America. 

In determination and courage, Uru- 
guay is second to none. Herbert M. 
Clark of the New York Herald Tribune 
tells of visiting a cafe in Montevideo 
which has on it a sign saying: “La 
Entrada de Nazis es Indeseable” 
(Nazis not wanted). 


“Nazis Not Wanted” 


This little South American democracy 
helped to give Hitler one of his first 
defeats. The German pocket battleshi 
Admiral Graf Spee, battered by British 
cruisers, sought refuge in neutral Mon- 
tevideo harbor in December, 1939. 
Hitler demanded that the ship be al- 
lowed to remain there until it was com- 
pletely repaired. Uruguay, whose whole 
Navy amounted to only 4,000 tons, 
told the Graf Spee to get out and get 
out quick. The British were waiting 
outside the harbor and the Nazi cap- 
tain scuttled his ship rather than steam 
out and face them. The Graf Spee lies 
today in the mud of Montevideo har- 
bor, a monument to Uruguayan cour- 
age. 

That was not the only time that 
Uruguay defied Hitler. In 1940 the gov- 
ernment discovered evidence of a fan- 
tastic Nazi plot to take over the coun- 
try and make it an agricultural colony 
of the Reich. In spite of German threats, 
there was a thorough housecleaning of 
fifth columnists and Nazi agents. 


Land of Social Progress 


Uruguay has also cooperated in every 
way possible with the United States. It 
was, for example, the first Latin Amer- 
ican nation to grant a non-belligerent 
status to the United States. This made 
it possible for United States warships to 
use Uruguayan harbors although the 
United States was at war. This privilege 
was later given to all the American 
nations that were at war with the Axis. 
Great Britain and “other nations con- 
tributing to the defense of the interests 
of this hemisphere” received non-bellig- 
erent rights last February. 

Uruguay’s devotion to the cause of 
democracy in international affairs is 
matched by its progressiveness in do 


Montevideo, Uruguay’s strategically 
situated capital, controls defense 
of the South Atlantic. Air and naval | 
bases will be constructed near city. | 
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litical and economic matters. 
en called the “social labora- 
tory of the Americas” because of the 


mestic 
It has 


mumber of social security measures 
which were adopted there before the 
larger and richer countries got around 
to them. 

Uruguay, for example, has had old- 
age pensions since 1919. The eight-hour 
day has been legal in Uruguay four 

longer than in the United States. 
Se Grntmepen constitution provides 
for child welfare, state care for mothers, 
minimum wages, compulsory vacations 
with pay and free medical care. Uru- 
guay is the only country in the world 
which sets minimum wages for farm 
workers. 

Under Uruguay’s constitution, voting 
is free and compulsory. Uruguay has a 
higher percentage of literacy than any 
<a country in South America. Ele- 
mentary education has been free and 
compulsory since 1877. 

Until recently, Uruguay had virtually 
no army. For about thirty years, the 
countrys military expenditures had 
been confined to police duty and shore 
patrol. Uruguay was the only Latin 
American country that did not have mil- 
itary conscription. In 1942, immediately 
after the Fifth Column scare, a bill 
providing for military training was 
passed. The law, however, excluded 
conscription. 


Government Ownership 


The Government of Uruguay owns 
and runs many business .monopolies in 
such fields as banking, insurance, tele- 
phone communication, electric power 
and light, water power, river transport, 
harbor works, cement and | alcohol 
manufacture, and fisheries. Many of the 
finest hotels and casinos in the beautiful 
capital city of Montevideo are owned 
by the municipal government. 

The people of Uruguay live largely 
by farming. About one-fourth of the 
land is devoted to raising such crops as 
wheat, corn, oats, barley and flax. The 
rest is used for grazing. Eighty-five per 
cent of Uruguay’s exports are animal 
products. One-fifth of the country’s 
workers are employed in the frigorificos 
or packing plants, which process 4,000 
cattle and 7,000 sheep a day. 

Ninety per cent of the people of Uru- 
guay are of European origin, about a 

ird of Uruguay’s population is of Ital- 
jan extraction. 
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© Mexican Movies 
Challenge Hollywood 


Time was (and not long ago) when 
most of the movies shown in Latin 
America came from Hollywood. Hedy 
Lamarr and Clark Gable, Ginger Rogers 
and Cary Grant were as familiar to our 
neighbors in the south as they are to us. 
Now Hollywood is getting some stiff 
competition. It comes from Mexico, 
where a large new film industry is 
mushrooming. 

Mexico’s movie boom began toward 
the end of 1936, when the first Mexi- 
can-made box office hit appeared; a 
comedy featuring Tito Guizar, with 
“Alla en el Rancho Grande” as its theme 
song. This opened the flood gates. Fifty- 
three pictures were made in Mexico in 
1937, and by 1942 productions from 
Mexican studios were flooding Latin 
America. 

Mexican pictures have two great ad- 
vantages over the Hollywood variety in 
Latin America. They are made from the 
Latin American point of view, and their 
stars are not only lovely to look at, they 
speak Spanish. 

Mexico is building up its own stars, 
many of whom, so far, have been stage 
actors. Julian, Domingo and Fernando 
Soler, the Mexican Barrymore family, 
were well-known on the stage before 
they went into pictures. So was the 
dark-eyed beauty, Isabella Corona, who 
has been compared with Bette Davis for 
the dramatic quality of her acting. 

There used to be a shortage of money 
for making pictures in Mexico. This 
problem was solved when the Banco 
Cinematografico was formed with a cap- 
ital of 2 million pesos to finance the 
movie makers. 
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© South America Helps 
Tan Our Hides 


In peace or war, leather is an im- 
portant product. But leather is some- 
thing more than the skin of an animal. 
The skin must be tanned to stop de- 
composition, to give ‘the hides greater 
strength, pliability and toughness, and 
to make them waterproof. There are 
several ways of tanning hides. The tan- 
bark process is the one most generally 
used. This involves treating the hides 
with a solution made from certain kinds 
of bark or tree trunks which contain 
tannin. One of the most important of 
these trees is the South American que- 
bracho. 

The quebracho colorado or red que- 
bracho, which is the variety used for 
tanning, is found chiefly in Argentina 
and Paraguay. Quebracho is a very hard 
wood: The word itself is derived from 
the Spanish verb québrar, “to break,” 
and hacha, “an axe”—axe-breaker. 

Logging of quebracho wood is done 
by large contractors who hire their own 
Indian axemen. The axemen, who are 
paid by the ton, build simple shelters 
and, with their families, live where they 
work. 

The trees are cut down and stri 
of bark and sapwood, leaving oa en 
clear, tannin-carrying codueall The logs 
are then dragged to the nearest ae 
road where wagons drawn by oxen p 
them up and carry them to the railroad. 
They are taken by train to the extract 
plants where modern machinery is used 
to remove the extract. After being pre- 

ared in vats and boilers, the que- 
moral extract is pressed into sacks for 
drying and is shipped to market.” 


Courtesy Inter-American Monthiy 




























jically Julian Soler, one of Mexico’s lead- 
fense ing actors, portrays Simon Bolivar 
naval in Mexican film based on the life 

of South America’s great Liberator. 
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World Week. Perfect score is 100. What's 


1 FREEDOM FROM WANT 


Underline the best completing word in each of the follow- 
ing groups. (Each right answer counts 2. Total 20.) 


1. The need for socia] security legislation grew out of the 
(a-French; b-Industrial; c-American) Revolution. 

2. (a-Germany; b-Britain; c-America) hecame the pioneer in 
the field of social insurance. 

$. After victory over France in 1871, Chancellor (a-Hitler; 
b-Bismarck; c-Hohenzollern) decided on social insurance as a 
means of preventing Socialist Party gains. 

4. The earliest form of unemployment insurance was started 
by the Belgian city of (a-Brussels; b-Berlin; c-Ghent). 

5. In (a-Sweden; b-America; c-Britain), old-age pensions were 
financed by the state. 

6. In (a-Sweden; b-Denmark; c-Britain) they were paid from 
a fund built up by workers’ contributions. 

7. Lloyd George’s Budget to increase taxes for meeting the 
costs of social insurance was rejected by the House of (a-Roths- 
child; b-Lords; c-Commons ). 

8. Before the passage of the National Insurance Act of 1912, 
many workers had taken out insurance with the (a-Service; b- 
Friendly; c-Church) Societies. 

9. e system of unemployment insurance was started in the 
United States (a-before; b-during; c-after) World War I. 

10. The earliest laws to encourage voluntary old-age insurance 
were enacted in Belgium, France, and (a-Sweden; b-Britain; ce 
Italy ). 

Score 





2 UNCLE SAM’S POLICE FORCE 
Match the items in the column at left with the descrip- 
tive phrases at right. (Each right answer counts 2. Total 10.) 
a. FBI ( 
b. Department of Justice 
c. Assistant to the Attorney- 
General ( 
d. Anti-trust Division 
e. Criminal Division 


) bridges gap between De- 
partment and Congress 

) investigates criminal activ- 
ity 

) prosecutes spies, saboteurs 

) enforces all Federal laws 

) breaks up monopolies 


~ 


~ 


Score 





3 AVIATION 


Fill the blanks in the following sentences with the num- 
ber of the correct word given in parentheses. (Each right 
answer counts 2. Total 10.) 

1. The Model Aircraft Project is being sponsored by the 

2. Solid block models may be made of white pine or——_—___. 

8. The “templates” are neers 

4. The scale used in model sls is one inc ch Seer no ow Ss 

5. The Navy prefers models to be painted —_—_—_——_. 

a-plans; b-black; c-tail pieces; d-Army Air Corps; e-balsa; 
t-twelve; g-bright colors; h-Navy; i-birch; j-six.) 





Score 


4, A NEW CONGRESS GOES TO WORK 


Circle the letter T if the statement is true, or the let- 
ter F if it is false. (Each right answer counts 2. Total 20.) 
1.T F Our new Congress first meets on March 4. 
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Test your “‘Knowledge for Victory’! These questions are based on articles in this issue of § 
your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition, 


2. a F Most criticism of Congress has been directed at 
delay in putting through war measures. 

3. 1 F Some states have more Representatives than others, 

4. T F Congressional committees do much of the actual 
law-making work. 

5. T F There are about 100 committees in the House. 

6. T F Committee chairmen win their posts by seniority, 

7. T F “Filibustering” is used by some Senators to prevent @ 
a vote on measures to which they are opposed. : 

8. T F The Closure rule to limit the amount of time 


which may be spent on debate is seldom used. 

9. T F The Speaker of the House of Representatives has 
very little power. 

10. T F The Senate’s presiding officer is chosen by ‘the 
members of the Senate themselves. 


Score 





5 INSIDE WASHINGTON 


Circle the letter F if the statement is a fact, or the lotta 
O if it an opinion. (Each right answer counts 2. Total, 20.) 


1. F O The elections of last November showed growing 
Regetite an strength. 
F O American voters are tired of the New Deal. 
3, F O The Democrats have majorities in both houses of 
the new Congress. 
4. F O Conservative Democrats and Republicans may unite 
to control the House and Senate. 
5. F O Many Congressmen feel that voters are swinging 
toward the Right. 
6. F O A major question before Congress will be our role 
in the peace and the post-war world. 
. F O A tendency toward returning to “normalcy” is be 
ohigieas to be felt. 
8. F O The American people must help reconstruct the 
post-war world even at the Bc of domestic prosperity. 
9. F O The 77th Congress showed a‘desire to check exeou- 
tive authority. 
10. F O Present trends indicate that the new Congress will 
try to restrict New Deal social legislation. 


Score 





6 WHO’S WHO AND WHAT'S WHAT 


Match the names at the left with the identifying phrases 
at the right by placing correct numbers in parentheses, 
(Each right answer counts 2. Total, 20.) 


1. Pantelleria (- ) Proposed limiting debate to ten-day 
2. William Beveridge period 
3. Senator Byrd ( ) Axis port just south of Tunis 
4. Bizerte ( ) Indicates a trend towards isolation 
5 Tunis ( ) Capital city of Tunisia 
po pape ( ) Denotes political conservatism 
6. Return to nor- ( ) Axis port in Libya 

malcy ( ) The author of Britain’s new social | 
7. Senator Pepper security plan 
8. Tripoli ( ) Big F rench naval base in Tunisia 
9. The “Right” (__ ) Axis-held island south of Sicily 
10. Sousse ( ) Conservative Virginia Democrat 
Score Total VQ Score _——5 
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WHO'S WHO ; SIR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE 








GREAT BRITAIN’S 
ONE-MAN BRAIN TRUST 
«“@END for that boy, Beveridge,” 


Winston Churchill ordered in 1909 
when, as President of the Board of 


e of ? 3 
ition, 


ted at 









others. Trade, he was “es to solve England’s 
actual unemployment problem. And “that boy, 
Beveridge” has been sent for ever since 
use. whenever a British government depart- 
iority. ment has been stumped by some knotty 
prevent economic or social problem. 
Stl All that Churchill knew about Wil- 
liam Henry Beveridge 33 years ago was 
ves ba that he was a young man with a bril- 
a liant future who had “some notions of 
by the economics and a lot of ideas on social 
things.” 
e letter 
al, 20.) 
growing 
3 
yuses of 
ay unite 
winging 
our role 
” is be 
ruct the 
ity. 
k exect- Press Assn. 
Sir William Beveridge 
ress will 
Today, at 63, this white-haired, rosy- 
cheeked, clean-shaven Scotsman is 
Oa Britain’s one-man brain trust. The na- 
tional archives bulge with reports which 
he has written on all kinds of social and 
economic problems. “No man outside 
phrases of the Cabinet,” it has been said, “has 
wntheses. taken a bigger part in Britain’s national 
° ten-day Sir William (he was knighted in 1919 


in recognition of his work in World War 
te I) was born in Bengal, India, in 1879. 


isolation His father was employed by the Indian 
Civil Service. Beveridge was educated 
tism at Oxford, where he made a brilliant 
soci record. He studied to be a lawyer, but 

Cw 


he became interested in the condition 





of Britain’s common man. He gave up 





‘unisia ; 
icily the bar to live and work at Toynbee 
aorual Hall, a famous settlement house in the 





| heart of London slums. He became a 
pares of the Socialist economists, 
ydney and Beatrice Webb. It was the 
Webbs who brought him to Winston 
1 Churchill’s attention. 

He did a brilliant job in Lloyd 
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George’s Ministry of Munitions and 
Ministry of Food during World War I. 
He also supervised the government's 
pee ease department and the labor 
exchanges that were set up. 

After the war, Beveridge served as 
director of the London School of Eco- 
nomics. In 1937 he went from there to 
Oxford as Master of University College. 

The thing about Sir William that 
most impresses his friends is his fiery 
vigor. He bounds in and out of* taxis, 
leaps up and down stairs, never still, 


always up to his ears in some kind of 
work, Outspoken against every form — 
of inefficiency or injustice, he has made 
many enemies. His keen sense of humor 
has brought him many friends. 
Everyone in England thought that 
Sir William was a confirmed bachelor. 
He once wrote a book called An An- 
thology of Thoughts on Women, A 
couple of weeks after his report was 
published he married his life-long Seot- 
tish friend and World War I secretary, 
Mrs, Janet Mair. 








Mary Anns a “sharpie” 


whose clothes are debonair. 


They're fitted well and bandbox fresh 


from toes to shining hair. 


Sweaters and pearls, strollers and socks 
... it’s these she makes her play on. 

For suits and skirts and party clothes 
she picks CROWN Tested* Rayon. 


“Fabrics that Jast,” says Mary Ann 


“help bolster my finances. 


They wear well, clean well, hold their 


shape ...you don’t take any’chances. 


And so I wear CROWN Tested fabrics 





for school, for dates, for dances!” 











*All sorts of lovely fabrics, from tweedy weaves to filmy theers 
in beautiful clothes will be identified by the CROWN Tested 
Tag. The tag tells you whether to wash or dry clean the fabric 
and says, “Tests predict this fabric will not change visibly in 
size (2%), color, or texture during a reasonable service life.” 


“CROWN” TESTED © 
RAYON FABRICS 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Producers of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City; Providence, R. L; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 




















































HIS year, more than ever before, 

America needs Art. Needs release 

» for pent-up emotions. Latent tal- 

ent can turned to worthwhile en- 

deavor, and at the same time become a 
vital contribution to the war effort. 

The 1943 Scholastic Awards has been 

planned around the war, and ev ery 
ssedia listed under Art Classifications 
presents an opportunity to show what 

, we are fighting for in this War for 
_ Freedom. 

In Costume Design, for instance, 
students are asked to ‘keep in mind the 
style and fabric limitations as set forth 
by the War Production Board. This in- 
formation may be had by dropping a 
card to Nina Smithdeal, Assistant, 
Clothing Section, War Production 
Board, Washington, D. C. In addition 
to the division for original design, there 
is a separate classification for the de- 
as of a garment using an adult’s 

coat or dress. This is patriotic, 
as creative, and should chal- 
ws wel the genius of young designers. 

Advertising Art and Photography also 
offer a splendid opportunity to portray 
the war effort on the home front, with 
- such activities as Red Cross, USO, Air 
Raid Centers, United Nations and 
many, many other vital subjects. Youth 
in today’s Art classes can truly make a 
contribution to the war effort. Since 
you can’t shoulder a gun, muster your 

paint brush. Let your canvas be your 


Poster by Charles Clement, former Scholastic Awards Winner 



















Awar 


battle ground. Let the deeds of Uncle 
Sam’s noble fighting men inspire you to 
portray the value of the American way 
of life. DRAW FOR VICTORY! 
Literary Division . . . offering the 
young writer a chance to portray the 
war effort in poetry, essays, short 
stories and other types of writing. 
Music Division . . . challenging all 
that is creative in the young composer 
. looking for original compositions 





American Academy of Art, Chicago 

American School of Design, New York 

Art ademy of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 

Art Career School, New York 

Art Students League of New York, N. Y. 

Buffalo School of Fine Arts, Buffalo 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, Chicago 

Chicago Professional School of Art, Chicage 
Chovinard Art Institute, Los Angeles 

Cleveland School of Art, Cleveland, te 

Columbus Art School, Columbus, 

Cranbrook Academy ‘of Art, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, Ohio 

Denver Art College, Denver, Colorado 

George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Grand Central School of Art, New York 

John Herron Art Institute, | di 
Layton School of Art, hen ‘Wis. 








Allen W. Hinkel Co., Wichita, Kansas 

E. W. Edwards & Son, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Emery, Bird and Thayer Co., Kansas City, Me. 

Gimbel Brothers, Phi adelphia Pa. 

Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

~~ McLean & Haskins, Binghamton, N. ¥. 
L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. J. 

Lamson Brothers Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Miller & Rhoads, Richmond, Virginia. 

Wilhelm, Omaha, one 

& Co., New York, N.Y. = - 


Do Not Attempt to Enter ANY Division without first obtaining a Free Rules Booklet. 
Write for Free Copy to Scholastic Awards, 220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


SCHOLASTI 
Wartime Awards 


offers $7,085 in cash prizes ... 
42 Scholarships to Leading Art Schools 


Cs price-w CLEMENT who desi 

a prize-winner in the 1941 Scho 
Macy & Co. under the auspices of Scholastic Magazine. 
Clement was a senior at Lynbrook High School, Long Island, at 
the time, and won a scholarship to the New York School of Pro- 
fessional Arts. The poignant drama expressed in this poster bears 
mute promise that we may continue to expect great things from 
winner Charles Clement. This poster is an example of 
the type of entry we are eagerly anticipating . 
high school artists CAN produce! 


CHECK THESE SCHOLARSHIPS 


19 REGIONAL CO-SPONSORS 


The recent National War Poster Competition, 
sponsored by Artists for Victory, the Council 
for Democracy and the Museum of Modern 
Art brought to light the continued success of 
a former Scholastic Awards winner. 


ned the above poster was 
ic Exhibit held at R. H. 


. . and which you 


with a military air. See Rules Booklet 
for details. 

All divisions are covered in the one 
Rules Booklet. If you live in a territory 
where there is a Regional Exhibit, your 
Art entries must be sent there. Other- 
wise, they should be sent to ee 
in time to be in the hands of the jury by 
March 25, 1943. Get your booklet now. 
Follow the rules carefully . . . and 
Good Luck! 





McDowell School, New York, N. 

Moore Institute of Art, Science a Industry, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Meinzinger School of Art, Detroit, Mich 

Ozenfant School of Art, New York. 

Parsons School of Design, New York 

Philadelphia Museum School of Industrial Art, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics 
School “of Design ‘In Chieogo, Chicago, II 
oo! of Design in .C gs cago, 

School ¢ Professional lew Y 

School of the Art Institute, Chicago. | 

School of Fine and Arts of Monlelpel Uni- 
versity of Wichita, te Re Kansas 


Institute, 





~All 2 o Co., | Conn. 
Sage-Allien Hartford, 


Shusters, Mi 

Schuneman’s, ine, St. Paul, Minn. 

Joho Shilitng Ce., Cindinnatl, Ohie 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Block Co., 
Ww. M. Whitney & Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Younker Brothers, Des Moines, lowa 
Rdg hidi pene Prvery Tyr Rang oe 
Co-Sponsor, your entries must be sent there. Ch: 
pages 6 and 7 of the Rules Booklet carefully. 
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All-America Football Consensus 


Scholastic presents the super all- 

America football team of 1942. It’s 
the all-America of all-Americas. We 
don’t do the picking ourselves. 

We take six of the all-America teams 
chosen by the “experts.” Then we count 
noses. The players who receive the most 
yotes in each position make up the 
super team. (See table below.) 

The past season was one of the 
screwiest in history. Upsets were a dime 
a dozen. The two most startling rever- 
sals were the drubbing of Boston Col- 
lege by oft-beaten Holy Cross and the 
humbling of the all-powerful Georgia 
outfit by Auburn. 

Football fans can’t say they weren't 
warned. The experts predicted such 
turning-of-the-tables at the start of the 
season. With so many of their stars en- 
listing in the armed forces, our colleges 
played freshmen for the first time in 
many years. 

Freshmen often make good players 
but, lacking experience, they are unpre- 
dictable. They may go like a house 
afire one game and be all thumbs and 
left feet the following week. 

The general confusion of the season 
is reflected in our selections this year. 
Last season, 23 players got votes for our 
1] positions and, in 1940, only 19 got 


0) again, as is our annual custom. 


* in on the voting. 


This year no fewer than 28 men 
received all- America mention. Of 
these four were unanimous choices— 
Dave Schreiner, Wisconsin, end; Dick 
Wildung, Minnesota, tackle; the great 


“Flat-Foot” Frankie Sinkwich, Georgia, 
halfback; and Mike Holovak, Boston 
College, fullback. 

Frankie and Dick made our team for 
the second year in a row. A third re- 
peater was Bob Dove, Notre Dame's 
end, who made our team despite the 
fact he polled only two votes, or two 
less than he did last season. 

Some special mention also should go 
to rugged, red-haired Ellis Jones, who 
played right guard on Tulsa’s mighty 
unbeaten team—despite having only one 
arm! He injured his right arm in falling 
from a tree when he was 11 years old. 
Blood poisoning forced doctors to am- 
putate the arm near the shoulder. 

But you can’t keep a red-head down. 
He went out for football as a freshman 
at Abilene, Tex., High School. Hours at 
a time, day after day, he practiced kick- 
ing, blocking, and tackling. He even 
learned to snare a pass. In his junior 
year he was promoted by Coach Dewey 
Mayhew from the scrubs to the first 
team. 

Two years later Ellis made the San 
Angelo, Tex., Junior College eleven. 
Upon coming to Tulsa, he immediately 
won a starting berth on the most power- 
ful team in the school’s history. 

Along with all the upsets last season 
were an unusual number of goofy plays. 
The prize oddity occurred in the Illinois 
upset of Minnesota when the Illini’s all- 
America guard, Alex Agase, scored two 
touchdowns on plays that started with 
the-Gophers in possession of the ball. 

(Continued on page 20) 


Everybody's All-America — and Ours 

























































































Posi- United NEA News Associated | Collier's Look- Final 
tion Press Service Syndicate Press Grant‘d Rice NBC Winner 
Schreiner Schreiner Schreiner Schrei Sch Schreiner Schreiner 
End Wisconsin | Wisconsin Wisconsin Wi i Wi. sii Wisconsin | Wisconsin 
Teckle Wildung Wildung Wildung Wildung Wildung Wildung Wildung 
Minnesota | Mi t Mi: rt Minnesota | Minnesota Minnesota | Minnesota 
- Hardy Hardy Canale Ramsey Houston Taylor Hardy 
Ga, Tech Ga. Tech Boston Col. |Wm. & Mary| Ohio State Stanford Ga. Tech 
Moseley Moseley Dom’novich | Dom’novich | Dem’novich | Dom’novich | Dom‘novich 
Conter Yale Yale Alab Alab Alab Alab Alab 
Agase Pregulman Agase Taylor Franks Agase Agase 
Gverd | iuinoie | Michigan |  Illinols Stanford | Michigan | Illinois Ilinois 
Wistert Whitmire Wistert Johnson Olds Wistert Wistert 
Tackle | sichi Alabama Mich K Mich Michigan 
ichigan ichigan ‘entucky Army ichigan 
Dove Dove Poschner Shaw ~ Currivan Kuczynski Dove 
End Notre Dame| Notre Dame Georgia Ohio State | Boston Col, | Pennsylvania| Notre Dame 
rter-| Governali | Hillenbrand | Hillenbrand} Governali | Hillenbrand Bertelli Hillenbrand 
back Columbia Indiana Indiana Columbia Indiana Notre Dame{_ Indiana 
Half. Sinkwich Sinkwich Sinkwich Sinkwich Sinkwich Sinkwich Sinkwich 
back Georgia Georgia Georgia Georgia Georgia Georgia Georgia 
Half. | Hillenbrand Dobbs Dobbs Dobbs Governali Fellows Dobbs 
back Indiana Tulsa Tulsa Tulsa Columbia | Fresno State Tulsa 
| fell. | Holovak | Holovak Holovak | Holovak Holovak Holovak |” Holovak 
Boston Col.| Boston Col. | Boston Col, | Boston Col, | Boston Col. | Boston Col. | Boston Col. 


























O. 8. Newy Oficial Photo 


Off to war! 


pages G foam, cheers and a salute 
...and this new destroyer slides 
down the ways, off to war. In 
a less exciting way, G-E-MAZDA 
Photo lamps are off to war, too. 


The War Production Board, has 
found it necessary to restrict the 
sale of Photoflash and Photoflood 
lamps to press and military pho- 
tographers, those who can extend 
at least an AA-5 priority rating. 
We know that you will approve 
this action in the interest of war- 
time necessity. 






ime 
he war when wartime 
ce are removed, depend 
able G-E aoe 
Photo lamps W! 
be at your service 
again, ready o 
help you B¢ the 
pictures you 
want, better. 








MAZDA Research leads the way 


G-‘E MAZDA 
PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 


GENERAL ( ELECTRIC 3 
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it would be nice to have $25.00 to 
invest in War Bonds and stamps, 
wouldn't it? Or to get that something 
or other that you have been wanting 
for so long? 

Here’s how you can do it! First send 
te the American Crayon Company for 
Winning Art Ideas. It’s Free. After you 
have looked over these suggestions, turn 
in the best piece of work you can to 
the Scholastic Awards competition. The 
American Crayon Company is sp 
ing two of these awards, the Pictorial 
Awerd and the Textile Award each 
carrying a first prize of $25 and other 
valuable cash and art material awards. 

This is a real opportunity to get fame 
and cash for your work. But start now 
before it's too late. Send for Winning 
Art Ideas today, then get busy on your 
entry. Your art teacher has « 
details of the Scholastic Award Contest! 


i PICTORIAL AWARD j 


26 PRIZES—$25 First Prize, $15 
Second Prize, $10 Third Prize, 
10 Fourth Prizes of $2.50 each. 
Duplicate prizes for Groups 1 
and 2. 


L_ TEXTILE AWARD } 


16 PRIZES—$25 First Prize, $15 
Second Prize, $10 Third Prize, 
5 Fourth Prizes of complete Prang 
Textile Color Kits! Duplicate 
Prizes for Groups 1 and 2. 














For sparkling colorful entries that will 
catch the judges’ eyes, use PRANG Tuned 
Palet Colors 


® PRANG TEXTILE COLORS 
®PRANG WATER COLORS 
® Pastello ® Crayonex 
® Crayograph © Payons 


® Sketcho 


Send for Winning 
Art Ideas Today! 








NIEAVANOAV ATE 


CASABLANCA. (Warner Bros. 
i“ Directed by Michael Curtiz. 
Produced by Hal B. Wallis.) 


Casablanca is a tightly-woven melo- 
drama set in the newsworthy African 
port some time before the Allied in- 
vasion. Humphrey Bogart runs a cafe 
where refugees from war-torn Europe 
spend their time while waiting for clear- 
ance papers. Sydney Greenstreet and 
Peter Lorre are unscrupulous mer- 
chants of human freedom who operate 
through the cafe. 

When Paul Henreid, the leader of a 
vast underground movement, and his 
wife (Ingrid Bergman) arrive, Vichy 
police captain Claude Rains keeps an 
eye on them. So does Nazi overseer 
Conrad Veidt. Bogart could help the 
couple, but refuses because Ingrid had 
jilted him in Paris. His better side 
emerges almost too late—for by the 
time he has maneuvered their escape, 
Veidt is on the trail. We won't spoil 
your fun by telling you how it comes 
out. But we'll bet you hold your breath 
till the very last scene! 





The Pick of the Players 
(Concluded) 


Alex first stole the ball from Bill 
Daley on the dead run and didn’t stop 
until he crossed the goal. Then a bad 
snap from the Gopher center rolled into 
the end zone where Alex flopped on it 
for another touchdown. 

Another. oddity happened in the 
Notre Dame-Great Lakes game. Bruce 
Smith, former all-America playing for 
the naval training station, completed a 
pass to himself for a loss of 12 yards! 

It happened this way: In the second 
period Bruce hurled a forward which 
Murphy of Notre Dame tried to inter- 
cept but instead batted high into the 
air. Smith ran back, caught the ball on 
the fly and was dumped 12 yards back 
of the scrimmage line. 

Then there was the humorous hand- 
a incident in the Colorado-Brig- 

ham Young game. Failure to punt had 
cost Colorado its game with Utah. 
Against Brigham, the Colorado coach, 
Jim Yeager, made sure it wouldn't hap- 
pen again by inking across the seat of 
Center Don Brotzman’s pants: “For 
heaven’s sake, punt!” These magic 
words did the trick. Colorado won, 
48-0. 


Frame-Up 
0: “She's pretty as a picture.” 
Bing: “Nice frame, too.” 


Austin Pioneer, Bl Paso, Texas 
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for your 


PENCIL : 
DRAWINGS 
in the 
VENUS SCHOLASTIC 
PENCIL AWARDS 










Ask your art teacher—or 
write to SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINE — for a copy E 
of the complete Awards 
Rules Booklet. 
More. artists, architects, 
engineers and draftsmen 
use Venus Drawing Pen- 
cils than any other make. 
Try theml 














PENCILS 


AMERICAN. PENCIL CO., NEW YORK © 
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‘PHOTOGRAPHY 
Goes fo the Front 


ne ae 
. @ 
a 


» York City. 


HEREVER our armed forces go in- 
to action, their way has been paved 
by careful study and — It 
may be Tunisia or the Solomons, a com- 
mando raid in Norway, or a skirmish in 
New Guinea—commanding officers have 
anned the action according to all the 
ta available on the particular scene. 
Sometimes this data is in the form of 
written reports. Sometimes it consists 
of photographs taken by air reconnais- 
sance missions. Sometimes it is merely 
a set of old photographs or negatives 
turned in by a traveler who, in more 
peaceful times, toured the area. 

Because snapshots and ght 3 
of strategic places in the war often 
prove valuable in planning military ac- 
tion, the Government has set up in New 
York City an Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices to receive and handle these pic- 
tures. 

A scene on the Italian sea-coast, for 
instance, might appear to be only a 
pretty view. In case of Allied action in 
that region, the pretty view might dis- 
close harbor facilities, forests and brush 
in which defenders might hide, and 
other information our officers need. 

The quality of the photography is not 
important. What is important is that a 
picture be clear enough to show the 
main features of the scene. The experts 
in the Office of Strategic Services can 
decide on a picture’s worth, copy it, en- 
large it, and direct it to authorities 
where it will do the most good. 


Pictures Helped Solomons Invasion 


Here is an example of how the sys- 
tem works. An explorer who had been 
in Tulagi had made a complete pictorial 
account of that vital zone. He turned it 
over to the Government. His pictures 
showed that it was possible to reach 
certain harbors only through narrow 
channels which could be easily de- 
fended; that certain beaches could be 
landed on from light motor boats; that 
other landing points were so hemmed 
in by foliage that it would be difficult to 
know whether defending troops lurked 
there. In the hands of experts, these 
pictures made it possible for our men 
to avoid many costly mistakes in their 
Solomons landings. 

Col. L. E. Norris, officer in charge 
of the new office, requests that persons 
who think they have suitable pictures 
write, giving full details. Pictures.them- 
selves should not be sent till the office 
has had time to consider their possible 
usefulness. Address Office of Strategic 
Services, P. O. Box 46, Station G, New 












Win 2 Prizes with 
1 Drawing 
The Strathmore Awards are for 
winners in the Art Division of 
Scholastic Awards. These are addi- 
tional awards, not a special contest. 


ist PRIZES-—815 
for the winners of any of the 1st prizes 
whose work was done on Strathmore. 
2nd PRIZES-—$10 
for the winners of any of the 2nd prizes 
whose work was done on Strathmore. 
3rd PR'IZES-—$5 
for the winners of any of the 3rd prizes 
whose work was done on Strathmore. 
4th PRIZES 
for the winners of any honorable men- 
tion whose work was done on Strath- 
more, a Strathmore Sketch Block. 


Strathmore 










is part of these 1" Prize 


Costume Designs 


qGoor taste, a sense of design, skill in han- 

dling the medium—these are ingredients of 
a good costume design. But there is another just 
as important: the paper that is “part of the pic 
ture.” For in the prize-winning designs shown 
above good paper played its part in making a 
good drawing. 


What role is paper playing in your work? Are 
you using the kind that truly reflects your talent 
—and the time and effort you spend on a draw- 
ing? You can work easier, faster, better on 
Strathmore. The interesting textures in Strath- 
more Artist Papers and Boards offer a wide 
selection—to help you make your drawing a bet- 
ter drawing. Write today to Dept. SC-1 for a 
free sample book of the complete line. 


ARTIST PAPERS AND BOARDS 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


PAPER IS PART 








@® OF THE PICTURE 











way. 





WIN A FLASH AWARD! 


The annual National Scholastic pictures taken with a synchronized 
Awards Competition is now under’ flash. 


We suggest that, if you have been with a Kalart Synchronized Flash 
able to procure flashbulbs from your will receive double prizes. In other 
dealer, you “shoot” with care and words, if you win the First Prize of 
make sure of getting the picture. $25.00 in this Division—and your 
Kalart is sponsoring the Synchro- picture is taken with Kolart—you get 
nized Flash Division, and is offering $50.00! That's worth shooting for- 

a first prize of $25.00, second prize Kalart extends good wishes and 
$15.00, third prize $10.00 and ten good luck to all entrants. The Kalart 
prizes of $2.50 each, for the best Company Inc., Stamford, Conn. 


Focus and flash with KALART! 


Winners whose pictures are taken 






































PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Pantelleria 


NE of the important Axis defenses 

in the Mediterranean is the Italian 
island of Pantelleria. Until the Allies 
can eliminate Pantelleria’s usefulness to 
Hitler and Mussolini, the United Na- 
tions campaign in North Africa will not 
be completely successful. 

The tiny, rocky island lies just 44 
miles from Tunis and 62 miles south- 
west pf Sicily. It dominates a 90-mile 
bottleneck of the Mediterranean be- 
tween Sicily and Africa, through which 
all sea traffic between Gibraltar and 
Suez must pass. 

The area of the island is only 45 
square miles—about half the size of 
Malta. The population is about 9000. 
Although Pantelleria is small and has 
@ poor harbor, it is heavily fortified. 
It is sometimes known as_Italy’s “Little 
Gibraltar.” 

Like Sicily, of which it is politically 
a province, Pantelleria has had a long 
and troubled history. There are evi- 
dence$ on the island of stone age in- 
habitants. Following the stone age, 
Pantelleria was apparently uninhabited 
for some time. But when Carthage be- 


came the greatest power in the lower 
rae a she took Pantelleria. 
In 255 B.C. the Romans came, but 
they lost their hold the next year and 
did not return until 217 B.C. During 
the days of the Roman Empire, Pan- 
telleria was a place of exile for political 


prisoners—like Siberia or St. Helena. . 


Later a Christian civilization devel- 
oped, but it was wiped out by the 
Arabs in 700 A.D. 

Then, in 1123, Roger of Sicily took 
over. The island was not yet to belong 
to Sicily for good. In 1311 Requesans 
sailed in with a Spanish fleet nal estab- 
lished himself as the founder of a Pan- 
tellerian dynasty. The inhabitants of the 


island were the victims of bloodshed 


and violence at the hands of infid 
when the Turks sacked the impon 
tant town on the island in 1558. There: + 
after Pantelleria followed the fortunes 
of Sicily and became a part of Musso. a 
lini’s “empire.” 

Although the island is based on vok 
canic rock, its soil is fertile. Olives, figs, 
grapes, and vegetables are grown, @ 
There is a crater lake with a depth of 
90 feet. Hot mineral springs, steaming 
fissures in the rock, and an extinct 
crater 2743 feet above sea-level also 
testify to the island’s volcanic origin, 
There is no fresh water supply on the 
island, and a_ successful air attack 
upon its reservoir would render Pantel- 
leria helpless. 


Courtesy United Artists 


Harbor at strategic Pantelleria as shown in film Ships with Wings 
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WINNERS ON TWO FRONTS — 
HIGGINS American Drawing Inks are “first” in designing the 


implements of Victory for the United States and our Allies. 


HIGGINS Eternal Black Writing Ink, ONO OC) 3 
being a carbon ink, photographs best for 
““V” mail. For regular mail and records bomb- 
ing cannot destroy it unless the paper is destroyed. 
Documents written in Eternal Black and badly charred 
or soaked with water or chemicals can be read as long as the sheet holds together. 


It pays to use these two famous old American products, 
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- New York Times and the 
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GOVERNMENT BY ASSASSINATION, 
by Hugh Byas (Alfred Knopf) 


sHugh Byas tells in great detail of 
the weird motives that rule the rulers of 
Japan, leading to their seizure of Man- 
churia, and what they still call the 
China Incident, and eventually up to 
Pearl Harbor and war with the United 
States and Great Britain. Mr. Byas was 
a newspaper correspondent for both the 
London 
Times, and spent twenty-three years in 
Tokyo. 

He tells of terrorist groups which, in 
the name of patriotism, exercised the 
power of veto on whatever government 
nominally functioned in Japan. O&binet 
Ministers who disregarded veto were 
killed. The more cautious ones learned 
to be discreet to save their lives. 

Assassins were seldom severely pun- 
ished. If they were punished, nearly all 
the Japanese people regarded them as 
martyrs, who had sacrificed themselves 
in the noble cause of patriotism. At-the 
trials of assassins, Mr. Byas heard 
judges gravely acknowledging the high- 
mindedness of the murderers. 

In fact, trial courtrooms in the 1930s 
became a kind of open forum where the 
defendants would expound their politi- 
cal theories at great length. The presid- 
ing judge would often get into political 
arguments with the accused, and like as 
not wind up on the short end of the 
argument too. The public often ex- 
pressed support of the “patriotic” mur- 
derers by writing letters in blood. At 
one time, several supporters cut off their 
little fingers, pickled them in alcohol, 
and sent the jar to the judge at the 
trial as evidence of what they called 
their “sincerity.” 

The Emperor of Japan, Mr. Byas 
says, is a figurehead who reigns but 
does not rule. Final determination of 
policy rests with his military advisers. 

In discussing the peace settlement, 
Mr. Byas points out that Japanese dis- 
armament must be geographical. We 
must take from Japan territories which 
she might use for aggression. He points 
out that the present war is an outgrowth 
of a factor which has always been pres- 
ent in the Japanese system—power lies 





= in the hands of the fighting caste. 


—Edwin Seaver and Robin McKown 
in Book of the Month Club News 








It will pay you—with a better painting 
and a better chance of winning—to use 
Grumbacher Material when you compete 
for the M. Grumbacher Memorial Award. 
This famous line of “Pre-tested” Oil colors 
is made in the U. S. A. from linseed oil. 
Every color is tested by experts in actual use 
to ensure the quality which leading artists 
rely upon. Use Grumbacher oils, brushes 
and canvas panel No. 633—and make 
your next painting vour est painting. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Manufacturers of 
Artists’ Brushes, Colors and Materia! 
464 West 34th St.. New York 


areet 


For Everyone G] The Outstanding 


Here’s the material that 
will help you win the 
M. GRUMBACHER MEMORIAL AWARD 













































PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, 
Ilustration, Industrial Design, Interior Design. 
38 Studios 90 Instructors 56th Year 
James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











































EPISCOPAL 
EYE, EAR AND THROAT HOSPITAL 
1147 15th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
Offers a One Year Course for Students in Eye, Ear 
and Throat Nursing. Certificate awarded. $18.00 


per month during course—full maintenance. Positions 
available at end of year. Apply, Supt. of Nurses. 










Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 

Finest quality. Reasonable prices 

from 55c up. Write today. Dept. P. Catalog 
Metal Aris Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


STAMPS | 


VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 

ganyika—British Cayman Islands—Animal—Scarce Baby- 
head—Coronation—Early Victorian—Airmal—Map Stamps 
—with Big Catalogue—all free—send 5c for postage 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, TORONTO, CANADA. 











HERE'S MY Be x 
25c 
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« 
$ New 64 Page Ss 
: WAR ATLAS 7 Big 7 © 
@ WORLD WEEK WW 1-4-42 @ 
@ 430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, Ohio * 
© Here’s my 25c. Send me the big 64 page ® 
® WAR ATLAS & HANDBOOK—The WAR ® 
© FOR FREEDOM with the answers to ® 
r hundreds of war questions! 4 
@ Name cs 
Berar : 
@ -. e 
e City. State. e 
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TO BUY A SPEED- 
BALL TEXT BOOK. 


This famous 88-page text on | 
design and layout will help you 
Scholastic lettering awards. At all station- 
ery stores, or dealers in artist materials. 

















_ RINGS $122 PINS 


ct 
joe 






Free Cataiogue of Schoo! and 
Club Pins and ings. Pin No. 
C 17 _ Sterling Silver $4.80 
per Doz. Ring No. R (le 
Sterling Silver $1.50 each. If 
RS28 aRTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CoO. 
112A Fulton Street, New » w. YY. 
Prices subject to 10% Federal Sales Tas 
























writes G.F.N. of Transylvania College, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Continuing, he says: “A! that time as you know every- idea how important communications are to the success of an 
one was pioneering in what was to become one of the Army. However, | still find time to work with models and 
greatest hobbies of the years to follow. | became a vic- today upon receiving my latest No. 40 catalogue from 
tim of the very fascinating and educational pastime and Cleveland | was thrilled by its dramatization of a 
} am still to this day. Today |! am involved in the line of models, which | learned years ago to .be 
great U. S. Goverfiment’s educational program—the ‘tops’ among all of them. Quality in Cleveland 
U. S. Signal Corps. As one of the many Army Re- = models is not news to me, having built the scale 
serve Corps Trainee’s Radio Technicians School | models of Monocoupe-Howard “Pete” Racer— 
am stationed at Lexington, Ky. for my findl train- Seversky Pursuit—Hawker Hurricane—Stinson 
ing. | féel proud to be able to serve my coun- Monoplane and others. They are absolutely the 

try in this gigantic struggle. The public has little 





The famous corrier dive bomber 
widely employed by the U. S$. Navy 
Corps. Known as the A-24 in the 
Army. World’s hardest hitting dive 7 
bomber. Span 30%”. C-D 

Master Kit SF-89. 


te be the fastest standard rz a a - — : § 50 
plane in the world b 2 ; = ~ 
'e ‘estimated to pngeedh-d 90% of 3 


Shaner” $350 


Today’s Pilots 
Started as 
Modelbuilders 





CURTISS P-40 ! 
“TOMAH AWK” “Cleveland Models 


op hg Win More Prizes, : 
in the export version of the P-40, which is known More Honors, Navy’s famous scout dive bomber, 
as the Tomahawk, this design is reputed to equal [I More Compliments,| of blasting war vessels with ei 
or better the performance of the famous English Than Any Other or 700 Ib. bomb, mounted under & 
Spitfire. Our model for this design follows the very latest refine- Line of Models Span 251/2”. C-D Master Kit ’ 
ht fighter. Employs 8 mounted ma- ments os illustrated above. Due to the long, in the World” 
000 rounds per minute firing power projecting nose, it makes an excellent scale flying _§ 32° 
e Our drawings show both model. Span 2814”. C-D Master Kit $F-77. 
awe 00 C-D Master Models 
E $ 3 BIGGEST | 50c PLANE IN U. S. : are to 3%,“ scale. 

















4 fh. SAGLET GLIDER 
Unusually good model of a secondary, 
type glider. Patterned after ‘‘Baby’’ 
Bowlus. Easily made. 

Kit VE-5018.......... : 











mos “LIGHTNING” 


% motored job, so fast that } ~ = i= sh ie = a 
# A pet powered it an i. has passed. Ideal for inter- - = ae 7 ‘ Called ‘‘Old Boomerang’ by the 
se of its high S t it always seems to come back. A 
and terrific diving power. $ 00 = a - = bomber, also used for reconnaissance 
*“_C-D Master Kit SF-85. 4 Al done some fighting, too. Has seen 
action over Europe, Africa and 
’ stretches of the Pacific. 
“ ed Span is ow - Basted Master 
$1.00 PLANE IN U. S$. BREWSTER BUFFALO The dive bomber used so widely by the Kit SF-95... coccsescconcapssneesssssese 4 
Highly maneuverable carrier plane with a climb of 4,000 Nazi Germans all over Europe, at Crete 
> ont feet per minute., and a service and now in Africa. Span 30 
“ rm, ceiling of 34,000 feet. = serie 3/16”. C-D ‘‘Mas- $ 3 50 — 
C-D Master Kit $F-87 aus ‘ter’ Kit SF-84 ——_—_ 


1 — 

fe = = r % py - 
Sota Satie ta eae] = : Republic P-47, 

principles of  . 00) P —. “THUNDERE 3% 











: — PESSERSCHALITT MB 100 The Msg ay 
NORTH AMERICAN P-31 “MUSTANG” Germany‘s mass production fighter. In oor 425 ak ane 


“AIRACOBRA” Called ‘‘Mustong’’ by the British as it is @ top action wherever Nazis are fighting. ceiling. "One of our g 
vicious fighter. Employed by the Army as the er e pan is ers. Span is 30%". 
@ swift flying ‘‘cannon plane’ that stings P-51. Resembles the Messerschmitt 4/2". C-D Master $300 C-D Master Kit $ 
‘the deadiliness of a cobra. Doing great ME- 109. Span 27 3/16". C-D 4 300 Kit SF-74... uliiteeiiieia tea SF-81 , 
over the Solomons. pom Master’! Kit SPeQV.......ccpccceeeeeee 
streamline grace of pr pe 
‘aight the oir with a 








ORDERING ener rae aE Six Big 3-Foot Wingspan 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send check on These are the ones schools all over the country will Mo “ 


money order—cash at your own risk (no stamps), build as part of pre-flight program. All Kits are 
SAAR Snes wean e sees se = | ee ae ‘akan arate: thes complete, and patriotically, of non-strategic materials. h 
F T el i s Cc fe) U r oO N! co, add 10%. For Parcel Post Special Delivery Kit T-74 Messerschmitt ME- Kit 1-77 “Warhawk” Each. 
4 A in U. S. only, add 25c. Ohio residents, add 3% 109 Kit T-78 “Hurricane” 
a ome oe soles tax. All kit contents and prices subject ta Kit 1-76 “Airacobra”“ Kit T-85 “Lightning” ] 
tang” 





MODEL & SUPPLY CO., INC. - change or cancellation without notice. Usual C-D Kit T-91 “Mus 
as0sc701 Lerain Avenue, Cleveland, Ohic ‘Lightning Service’’ guranteed. These all look like the C-D Master Models of similar 
for C-D Kits and! : design illustrated on ‘this page. 
checked below. Please rush. « CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO., INC. cal 
‘) 14-$3.00 94—-$3.50 ( )S019-$1.005 sw Worid’s Largest Makers of Quality Model NEW No. 40 CATALOG NOW READY - 














5-34.00 () T74—S1.50 , “ Models in thrilling action ‘‘shots’’ in various fighting fronts. Many | 
87—$3.00 T76~$1.50, Aircraft—Since 1919 Me enteleg over béheee tite &. Sind Se tar your oine-tneinae 
T77—$1.501 4508C701 Lerain Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


CLEVELAND MODEL 


“THE MODELS THE MEN IN THE AIR FORCES BU! 
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